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HUNTERS IN THE SNOW 
Detail from the Painting by Pieter Bruegel the Elder in the Vienna Museum (See Frontispiece) 
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PRMITIVE man who painted the story 
of the hunt on the walls of prehistoric 
caves ground his colors between stones. 





Today, pigments are still ground by stone 
surfaces, though now these are power- 
driven and dressing them isa skilled art. 


Applying power to the old hand jobs of 
grindingand mixing pigment,modernman- 
ufacture has made paint making scientific. 


Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has a product that exactly fills your requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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“MASTER AND PUPIL” 


From the Drawing by Bruegel in the Albertina Museum, Vienna. 


Pieter Bruegel, the Elder (c. 1525-1570), “of all painters 
the most humane,” who lost his inherited name for that of 
the village of his birth, Breughel, is described in Van Man- 
der’s treatise, “The Book of Painters” written thirty years 
after his death. “He was a very quiet and skillful man,” 
wrote Van Mander, “he spoke little but was sociable in 
society, and loved to frighten his companions, often also 
hhis own pupils, with all kinds of goblin noises.” 


Van Mander also tells us a little of Bruegel’s life in 
Antwerp: “He worked much for a merchant named Hans 
Frankert, an admirable and excellent man, who found 
pleasure in knowing Bruegel and was with him whole days 
at a time. With this man Frankert, Bruegel often went 
among the peasants, to fairs and marriages, both dressed 
like peasants; and they took presents like the others, just 
as if they belonged to the family or acquaintance of the 
bride or the bridegroom. Here Bruegel found his pleasure 
in observing the manners of the peasants in eating, drink- 
ing, jumping ,and other fun-making; which things he then 
very skilfully and carefully rendered again in colors, in 
water-color as well as in oil, in both which mediums he 
was extraordinarily talented.” 


Virgil Barker is the first Anglo-Saxon to write a search- 
ang study on him. In comparing Bruegel’s peculiar power 
of pictorial exposition with that of the literary exposition 
of Montaigne, Cervantes, and Shakespeare, Virgil Barker 
says: “Only forty years later Shakespeare was to accom- 
plish a re-creation of human life that is more complete 


Modern Honors for 
Pieter Bruegel 


Pieter Bruegel, the Elder, was honored 
at Breughel, a village near Breda, Holland, 
during the past autumn by the distinguished 
artists and literary men of Holland and 
Belgium, who gathered there to unveil a 
monument in honor of the old Flemish mas- 
ter, who was born there about 400 years 
ago. 

In the dedication ceremony the old mas- 
ter’s themes were re-enacted with gusto. 
A feast was prepared and the guests par- 
ticipated with as much revelry as did the 
sixteenth century Flemings in the feasts 
which furnished subjects for Bruegel’s 
paintings. 


4 


Coincident with the celebration of Pieter 
Bruegel’s fourth centenary, the first mono- 
graph, in English, on the painter, appeared 
under the authorship of Virgil Barker, 
from the press of “The Arts” magazine. 


THE SCHOLASTIC desires to express 
its thanks to Mr. Forbes Watson, editor of 
“The Arts,” not only for the illustrations 
from the monograph but for the authori- 
tative facts from Mr. Barker's essay on the 
lively genre of Pieter Bruegel. 
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than Bruegel’s, simply because the medium of literature 
itself permits a more comprehensive embodiment of the 
soul of man than is possible to the medium of paint. And 
the painter who more than any other kept close to life 
belongs in the company of these three.” 


Mr. Barker gives us the few facts known concerning the 
artist’s life. Bruegel came to Antwerp when he was about 
twenty years old, apprenticed himself to Pieter Coeck, a 
painter who had traveled widely in the orient. Bruegel 
next went to the work-shop of Jerome Cock, who was “not 
so much a painter as a dealer in pictures and a publisher 
of popular prints.” Jerome Cock’s print-shop, “At the Sign 
of the Four Winds,” according to one commentator, “was 
certainly the rendezvous of.all the artists and all the 
amateurs of Antwerp and even from abroad. Rendered in 
engraving, the greater number of existing masterpieces 
would pass under the eyes of the attentive Bruegel.” 


The cover design is a detail from “Hunters in the 
Snow,” which probably represents February in “The 
Months” series. The complete design of the picture shows, 
at the right, a hill descending to a frozen pond on which 
skaters are disporting themselves. Virgil Barker, in his 
monograph, says that for the final expression of his (Brue- 
gel’s) mind one must turn to the set of the “Months” . . . 
This set marks the attainment of final insight into every- 
thing that had concerned him; they constitute his accept- 
ance and affirmation of life.” 
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Heart of Youth 


By Walter J. Muilenburg 


HE boy on the cultivator straightened as the 

| horses walked from the soft, spongy ground of 
the cornfield to the firmer turf at the side of the 

road. He spoke sharply to the plodding team and 
turned the cultivator around, lowering the blades for 
another row. Then, when the horses had fallen into a 


slow walk, he slouched down, and with bent head watched. 


the hills of young corn pass beneath him. 

He could not have been more than sixteen or seven- 
teen, for his eager eyes looked out from under soft 
lashes, and his face showed the smooth, healthy tan of 
a boy. His brown hands were so small that he could 
barely keep a firm grasp on the heavy levers. When he 
raised the blades, his fingers became streaked with red 
and the corners of his mouth drew back and grew hard 
with concentrated effort. Occasionally he tugged at 
the reins knotted about his shoulders, but, except for 
his low, abrupt commands to the horses, he was silent. 
At the end of the row he raised the shovels, got off the 
cultivator stiffly, and stretched himself out in the new 
spring grass of a little rise by the roadside. 

All around him the world was full of soft color and 
light. Close by, in the sun the corn-field was a sea of 
shimmering green, while the more distant fields of grain 
were dark against the light ash of plowed land. Above, 
the sun shone slanting from the blue of an early June 
sky. The air, clean and clear, was already pervaded 
with the drowsy lassitude of noon. 


pasture. On a fence-post, a meadow-lark filled the 
silence with a liquid flow of music. As it laid back its 
head in an abandon of joy, the boy noticed how the sun 
accentuated the vivid splash of black on its yellow 
throat. ; 

The meadow-lark flew away. The boy got up and 
climbed listlessly into the cultivator seat. The tugs 


~ straightened and the horses walked again into the corn. 


One of the team, however, a heavy, powerful bay, lagged 
continually, at times almost stopping. 

The cultivator slid sidewise, and the blade tore the 
corn out by the roots. The boy jerked the reins, slap- 
ping them over the horse’s back. “Get along there, 
Jim!” he called. Jim pulled evenly for a moment, then 
lagged again. In sudden violence of anger, the boy 
pulled cruelly at the horse’s mouth, cursing in low, 
abrupt sentences. The horse stopped, the blades 
slipped, again tearing up a hill of corn. From sheer 
rage the boy was silent, then he jumped from the cul- 
tivator, and gathering the slack of the reins, hit the 
horse about the head with all his might. His face was 
dry and white, his eyes blazing. As he continued to 
strike the horse, he found expression. 

“You damn lazy brute, you! IT’ll show you who’s 
running this job—you or me!” His words came sharply, 
in gasps, between blows. Then he cursed again; cursed 
the work and the horse. Fine lines of fatigue showed 

in his face. At last he stopped. 





The boy looked listlessly out 
over the long rows of corn still to 


A slight color had come to his 
cheeks. For a moment he watched 


be cultivated. Near at hand the 
young stalks seemed strong enough 
to win in their struggle toward the 
sun, but the distant corn lay like 
a filmy shadow of green on the 
black soil. Behind the cultivator, 
a flock of blackbirds fed in the 
fresh-turned earth. The boy 
watched them with half-shut eyes. 
When one of the birds had fed, it 
would hop upon a lump of wet, 
black earth, and being satisfied 
that it could eat no more, would 
skim in rapid, undulating flight to 
the row of willows in the next 





“Even Bill Could Go Away” 


To the lonely, unhappy boy hating the 
heavy work and the monotony of farm 
life it seemed that everyone but himself 
escaped. Yet his parents needed his pres- 
ence on the farm and expected him to 
stay. Had they any right to expect so 
much? 

How the boy reached his decision and 
what it meant to him forms the theme 
of Mr. Muilenburg’s moving story of 
youth, which appeared originally in “The 
Midland,” and has been included in vari- 
ous collections of “best stories.” 

“Heart of Youth” is reprinted here 
through the courteous permission of the 
author. 








his horse, which stood with muscles. 
moving in quivering ripples of pain 
and fear; then he walked soberly 
back and climbed upon the culti- 
vator seat. The horses moved on. 
They walked evenly now, starting 
at any movement of the boy, who 
stared steadily at the swiftly 
moving ground, two red spots still 
burning through the tan of his 
cheeks. 

They went once across the field. 
On the return, the boy stopped 
impetuously by the road and 
jumping down from the scat. 








walked to the horse he had beaten. The horse quivered 
and shied toward its mate. The boy stroked its neck. 

“Whoa, Jim! Whoa, boy!” he repeated. 

He hesitated a moment, then went across the road 
to the meadow and picked an armful of young tufts of 
clover. He fed it to the horses, a handful at a time. 
They ate eagerly, all trace of fear gone as they reached 
out their necks for the young grass. Over the boy’s 
face passed a conflict of expressions. At one time the 
cheeks were soft, and a boyish look lay in his eyes. 
Then came a strange, dry expression, as of age, which 
formed tense lines about his mouth; but as he climbed 
up to the seat of the cultivator, the softer expression 
remained. 

The horses were beginning to draw at the tugs when 
the boy heard a horse galloping on the road behind him. 
He looked back. One of the neighbor boys, Bill 
Symonds, was riding furiously down the hill. The boy 
turned quickly about in the seat as if he not seen Bill 
and tried to hurry the horses. What did Bill want, 
anyway? It was like him to blunder along when he 
wasn’t wanted! His big, greasy face shaded by the 
long hair falling unkempt over his forehead had always 
made the boy dislike Bill. He tightened the reins. 

“Hey, Frank, wait a minute!” Bill slid awkwardly 
from the colt’s back. 

The boy twisted the reins about the levers and 
turned in the seat. “How are you, Bill?” he answered 
without animation. 

Bill tied the colt, a bay, to the willows. “Weil, 
what do you think of my new colt?” He came closer 
and lounged forward against the fence. “I broke him 
in myself—all alone too! Now, that was a job! Lord! 
Yov ought t’ seen him buckin’ an’ standin’ on his 
hind legs!” 

They were silent for a moment. Bill amused him- 
self by flinging clods at the colt, which jumped wildly 
each time one struck him, his body quivering, his eyes 
white and distended. 

After a few clods Bill turned to the boy. 
maybe I'll be leavin’ soon.” 

The boy looked up quickly. 

“Yep, I’m goin’ off to my brother’s ranch in Dakota. 
I’m gettin’ tired of the work here—it’s too hard. It’s 
work, work, work all the time with a little while for 
eatin’ and sleepin’. All summer you c’n work your head 
off and then in winter you can lay off for a couple of 
months and don’t know what to do.” 

The boy looked out over the fields. Even Bill could 
go away. The heavy, flabby cheeks, from which the 
small eyes peered inquisitively, disgusted the boy. 

Bill picked up another bit of turf and threw it so 
that the colt jumped wildly, pulling the young willows 
almost to the ground. 

The boy turned to Bill, his face flushed. “Say—if 
you want to stay around here you got to cut out firing 
stones at that colt. You'll never get ’im tame that way 
—you thick-headed fool!” 

Bill stood quiet for a moment. The boy saw an 
expression of incredulous surprise on Bill’s face. Then 
it became brick-red. He did not wait for Bill to answer 
but started the horses. 


When he looked back, Bill was riding away over 
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the top of the hill, his body swaying with the rhythm 


of the gallop. The boy was glad that Bill was angry. - 


He didn’t want people around. And besides, why did 
Bill have a chance to go away? His eyes grew hot. 

The morning passed slowly. When finally the 
shadow of the cottonwood tree at the corner of the 
pasture pointed directly to the north, the boy unhitched, 
cleaned the cultivator shovels carefully with a handful 
of grass, and placed them upon the hooks. With the 
reins about his back, he trudged up the long slope of 
the hill, through the warm dust, swinging his water-pail 
in cadence with his steps. They reached the top of the 
hill. The house was only a short distance from the 
road. He could see his father carrying a basket of 
wood to the house. He hoped that his father would 
not come and help him unharness the horses. He 
wanted to be alone; he dreaded facing their conversa- 
tion at the dinner-table. His eyes grew hot again. 
Everything was so old to him! He always came home 
just at dinner time, his father always worked about the 
barn, finishing work a little before so that he might 
help unharness the horses. And dinner was always 
ready when they came in the house. The boy kicked 
a clod viciously. 

At the water trough he stopped and the thirsty 
horses drank deeply. His father came out of the barn, 
a pitchfork in his hand, and sat down on the edge of 
the trough, fanning himself with his hat. The boy 
noticed that his father seemed more tired than usual. 
His brown hair was already mixed with gray and was 
damp where the hat had rested. His eyes seemed less 
cheerful than usual, and his face less red. 

When the horses raised their heads from the trough, 
the boy led them to their stalls. His father followed 
him. “How was cultivatin’, Frank?” he asked as he 
stepped into the barn. 

“Oh, it wasn’t bad.” 

“The ground was pretty hard, wasn’t it?” 

“Not very.” 

In silence they unharnessed the horses, which buried 
their heads in the newly-cut hay and blew the fragrant, 
spicy dust from their nostrils. As the boy unloosed the 
collar of his horse, it slipped and fell upon his foot. 
His face writhed in a flash of temper and he began 
cursing in a low tone, heavily and deliberately. Then 
he picked up the collar and struck the horse. Under 
lowered eyelashes he saw his father stand in the door- 
way, his face white with repressed anger. The boy 
stopped suddenly. He had never seen his father look 
like that before. He heard him turn in the doorway. 

The horses fed, they walked through the hot, de- 
serted farm-yard to the house. As they entered the 
shaded living-room, his mother came from the kitchen, 
humming a bit of tune. Her eyes lit up when she saw 
them. She talked cheerfully as she worked. The boy 
said nothing. He seemed to be looking out of the open 
window into the orchard; instead, through his lowered 
eyelashes, he followed his mother’s movements about 
the room as she set the small table for three, still hum- 
ming as she worked. The boy saw that she stopped 
often to cough. This was not unusual, but once the 
cough became so strong that it left her face colorless. 
Uneasily sympathetic, he noted (Continued on Page 30) 
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How to Write a Short Story 


By Percival Hunt 


HEN I was teaching Chaucer, I came across 
\W a recipe for making what the writer called oyle 

of roses. As I remember, it chiefly gave three 
directions. The maker was to have enough petals of 
perfect roses to fill his bowl; he was to set the bowl 
of petals in the sunshine and “let the sun work upon 
them”; and after that he was to 
bottle the oyle so it would kecp. 
I have no doubt this is a good 
recipe, but it leaves out some 
rather important explanations. 
In the first place, where do you 
find vour perfect roses and how 
do you know them when you 
find them? And suppose the 
sun does not work upon them, 
how can you make it do that 
very important process, quite 
outside your control? And, 
then, even if the rose bushes and 
the sun have given their suit- 
able help, how can you be sure 
your bottling is right? 

I thought of this recipe when 
I was asked to explain “how to 
write a short story.” I do not 
know—and no one clse does, 
either—any method producing 
in the end a story which, neatly 
typed and piled up, will satisfy 
the judicious, and make the gen- 
eral reader happy. Story 
writing is a mysterious process 
because it is a living activity. 
The story is not a machine; it 
is, like a tree or grass or an 
animal, very much ative. It 
cannot be built up synthetically 
as rubber can or certain un- 
palatable jam. I want to be quite clear on this. I 
can tell that oyle of roses needs petals and sunlight 
and bottling, but you will have to find roses that are 
perfect, you will have to hope that somehow sunlight 
will work upon them, and you will have to hope that 
somehow sunlight will work upon them, and you will 
have to get the proper way to decant. 

No process of writing will assure vitality in a story. 
Nevertheless I am going to set down, 1, 2, 3, some 
analysis of the process, for such an analysis may help 
make the real activity happen. 

The first need of a short story writer is to become 
excited. You—‘you” are the writer, all through this 
paper—feel, suddenly, an uneasy but pleasant push 
toward writing. This is creative energy at work. And 
you are not merely thinking how delightful it would be 
if you were to write something; the need of writing that 
one story takes hold of you and does not let you be 
comfortable when you turn away. Nor do I mean that 





you are worried, and so can not be comfortable. 
Writing is hard, you are sure, and you are uncertain 
that you can do it well enough, but you are happy in 
the stimulus and excitement and interest the idea gives 
you. This wanting to make the story, this creative in- 
pulse at work, is the first stage. Read about Cacdmon 
and his song. 

This mood comes in making 
other things than stories. I 
suppose an inventor busy at his 
invention has it, and a man who 
plans fine changes in his busi- 
ness, and anyone else thorough 
ly possessed by pleasant and 
difficult activity. Your excite 
ment about the story, however, 
is excitement about doing one 
thing—telling an _ experience. 
Experience is “living through. ’ 
So the excitement comes from a 
driving desire to have others 
live the lives of people already 
living in your mind. The sec- 
ond stage, then, is to be sure 
just what the experience in your 
imagination is, just what vou 
want us, who read, to live 
through. I judge that if you 
like this experience, if you are 
happy when you think of it, 
you have the best kind of sub- 
ject. I am sure, at any rate, 


WALTER J. MUILENBURG this experience must center 
Mr. Muilenburg, author of ‘Heart of Youth” and of 


the distinguished novel, “Prairie,” is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at the Michigan Agricultural College. 
“Heart of Youth,” reprinted in O’Brien’s ‘“‘Best Short 
Stories,” was written in Professor Hunt’s short story 
class at Iowa. Professor Hunt is now head of the 
English Department of the University of Pittsburgh. 


about one person, and abovt 
the places he lives in, and about 
a few actions he does. And I 
am just as sure you must have 
an emotional glow from your 
stery. That glow will be its 
effect on the reader. 

So far you are happily excited at the prospect of 
telling about people who live in a place you know and 
whose actions have, for you, interest and meaning. 
People, place, and action: these are the parts of your 
experience. I shall discuss them, one by one, for you 
must consider them before you write. But, first I ask 
you to remember—and I say it again for emphasis— 
never to lose track of the meaning, the glow, the effect. 
Why do you tell about just these people, these places, 
and these actions? Be sure you know that, before you 
write; then, after you have written, I may know it. 

The people must be real to you, more real than the 
people you walk down the street with or eat your dinner 
opposite, week after week. Really to know a person 
implies a great many things. It implies that you see 
him, that you remember what his voice sounds like, and 
the queer wrinkles around his eyes, and the way his 
hair stands up in excited little (Concluded on Page 28) 
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The “Poor in English” 


A: a rule, letters to this department 
will be answered through the edi- 
torial office except when the corre- 
spondent touches upon something so 
general as to interest all. The very 
first letter received after the beginning 
of this series was seemingly so far re- 
moved from the theme of “Creative 
Youth” that the editors felt reluctant 
to show it to me, but I find it very much 
to the point and shall make it the topic 
of discussion for this issue. 


In the first place, I was thinking, as 
I read, how well written it was, clear, 
to the point, a direct expression of self 
—what more may one ask of a bit of 
writing?’—when I came head-on into the 
confession that the lad thought he was 
inadequate as a writer. Now, that sort 
of thing always interests me, for I have 
had a long experience with boys and 
girls who fancied that they were what 
they call “poor in English” and, 
strangely enough, these are often the 
very persons who have what should be 
called “the gift of English.” 

Before I take up the letter, let me 
tell you about some of my experiences 
with boys and girls who thought they 
belonged to that dispirited and ragged 
battalion known as “the poor in Eng- 
lish.” As a lot they are convinced, like 
the lad who wrote the letter, of their 
inability to write or to speak in a way 
that would interest anybody, the unan- 
imity of teachers being impressive as 
well as the cold results of compositions 
and “tests.” With natural self-respect, 
therefore, they exposed their written or 
their spoken product as seldom as pos- 
sible in the presence of the teacher of 
English. 

“Oh, I’m no good at English,” is the 
common expression that juts out in 
familiar conversation, a sign of inward 
worry, sometimes a pathetic attempt to 
ward off a possible interest on my part, 
which, to their way of thinking, would 
lead to no good result. “Well,” I 
would often remark, “I’m no good at 
English myself.” “You!” they would 
say, and laugh, for they knew I wrote 
novels and stories and essays for the 
magazines, and had: been doing it ever 
since I was a boy of fourteen. “You!” 
they would say. 

But somehow I was always able to 
convince them, although it took time. 
“T can’t spell,” I would tell them truth- 


fully; “and I’m not over-successful at 
punctuation. And my first writing is 
always clumsy; it takes many rewrit- 
ings before I can say simple things so 
that anyone else may understand my 
meaning.” 

That interests them, but when I tell 
of my schooldays—so like their own— 





“The Powder of Sympathy’’ 


This installment of the “Creative 
Youth” department is a perfect ex- 
ample of the kind of sympathetic 
understanding and heartening advice 
that has made Hughes Mearns the 
idol of hundreds of aspiring boys and 
girls. Mr. Mearns has communicated 
his infectious enthusiasm and _ persist- 
ence to classes in many schools. There 
must be other readers like “J.E.J.” 
whose troubles might be cured by the 
same i therapy. “Creative 
Youth” is for you, and Mr. Mearns is 
eager for your letters. So “obey that 
impulse.” 











and of my own inability to write in 
youth the kind of English that my 
teachers demanded—well, that makes 
me almost one of them. 

When they wrote for me, those who 
considered themselves “poor in Eng- 
lish,” I did not correct their papers. I 
figured that they had had enough of 
that ritual in the past, and obviously 
it had not led to grace. Instead, I 
looked for the original idea, the original 
picture, feeling, argument which they 
were seeking to convey, and, whatever 
it was, I tried to admire it. These 
people, I often said to myself, are suf- 
fering from too much condemnation; 
what they need—what we all need !—is 
a little more admiring. So at the slight- 
est excuse I admired. 

And here I rarely had any difficulty, 
for—a strange thing at which I have 
never ceased to wonder—the “poor in 
English” have often the most alluring 
things to say. As a rule they are un- 
conventional in their thinking, as are 
all great artists in word or in color; 
and often they have a natural gift of 
invention and an instinctive feeling for 
the artistic effect. Blessed are the poor 
in English, I am often constrained to 
say, for they shall see with their own 
eyes. 

So I learned early to look with care 
into badly written scrawls for that un- 
teachable gift of transforming thought, 
feeling and image into right words. 


My earliest discovery, the case that 
gave me the clue to this whole matter, 
was found in a well-nigh illiterate 
welter covering many pages. A strong 
feeling had impelled the writer to con- 
tinue on and on, forgetful for the 
moment of his deficiencies. Out of it 
came, as I read, the crude shadow of 
a stark story: it took me to the French 
vine country, to a wayside shrine where 
peasants stopped to bend the knee, 
cross themselves, water their horses and 
gossip; I saw leering and cringing and 
flippant superstition, gross humors of 
men and beasts; I saw the muck of a 
swampish pool, the battered image of 
the Virgin; and a moment later, 
through the eyes of a stranger coming 
back after years to the homeland, I saw 
his boyhood image of the Pool of Peace 
at the foot of the Hill of the Lady of 
Mercy. 


With my enthusiastic reception of the 
idea in his story—there was no word 
at that time of its “poor English’”—his 
illiteracy cleared. Without instruction 
it vanished. It just left him; it was 
like the miraculous cleansing of conver- 
sion. Oh, admiration is a _ potent 
teacher! 


A little later some writing by this 
boy appeared in the Forum, at that 
time a magazine of the highest literary 
excellence. Since then he has found 
his way into magazines generally; he is 
the author of a striking novel; he has 
contributed verse to one of the mem- 
orable collections in the modern move- 
ment; during the war he achieved high 
ranking as an international correspond- 
ent. It gives me a certain glow of 
pride to know that during all his school 
years, until the time he and I met, he 
had been condemned invariably as 
“poor in English.” 

Now, understand me, I have no quar- 
rel with the teachers’ judgments in 
these cases. These young persons were, 
without question, poor in English; but 
—and this is my discovery—they were 
also unquestionably good in English! 
Does that seem like a _ contradic- 
tion? Well, it is. Opposites may exist 
side by side. A boy may be a nice boy 
even if he does forget to wash his face 
and comb his hair. One time the wise 
men thought that Europe, Asia, and 
Africa were the whole world; but all 
the time America was existing solidly 
under their very feet. There is another 
side to the moon even if no one has ever 
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seen it. A boy or girl may be poor in 
English and still be potentially the 
future great writer of the class. I 
could prove that by a hundred cele- 
brated instances. 

And now to come to the very first 
letter in our mail. We shall call the 
writer “J.E.J. of Indiana,” for he asks 
particularly that we should not expose 
his identity in public. 

“J have read your Creative Youth,” he 
writes, “and have noticed your kindness in 
answering questions on intelligence and am- 
bition, and things which work against a per- 
son toward success. 

“There is something which overcomes the 
best of me in my knowledge of studies. While 
studying my ‘solid geometry and English for 
the following day I seem to know my lesson 
thoroughly, but when the teacher calls on me 
in class I cannot recall ever studying that 
topic. Then, when the question is answered, 
the topic all comes back to me and I can 
turn to the very page and line where it is 
discussed. How may I put an end to this? 

“T love the studying of English very much, 
but lack good sentence structure. How may I 
improve them? 

“When I speak to students of my own in- 
telligence my grammar is good, but when I 


am among a group of students whom I think 
are more intelligent than I, my grammar 
fails and sounds poor, making me _ forget 
what I was talking about. Can you help me 
in this matter also?” 

Do you understand why the editors 
thought at first that this letter had little 
to do with creative work? It seemed to 
belong to the “How to Study My Les- 
sons Department.” But J.E.J. is strug- 
gling with a serious problem upon 
which his future depends, and he is like 
thousands of others who have a deep 
and earnest desire to create with words 
and who feel themselves balked and 
thwarted by inability. It is through his 
gift of words, my guess is, that J.E.J. 
and thousands like him will make their 
place in the world. He may be even- 
tually a lawyer, a business adviser, a 
salesman, an advertiser; he may have 
an humble place as a cog in big busi- 
ness; he may even teach, but whatever 
his occupation in life he will gain his 
small or his great distinction through 
his creative ability in fashioning his 
native speech to express the desires and 
the thoughts of his personality. And 


My Favorite Character 


EROES and idols are birds of a 

different feather. If one could 
crack a bottle of Anjou with the Three 
Musketeers—or come jingling down for 
Christmas to Mr. Wardle’s. But there 
an uneasy sense of my own incapacities 
overwhelms me. Porthos would have on 
his company manners for a stranger 
and Aramis look a little ask- 
ance as soon as he discovered 
one’s lack of quarterings, while 
the Comte de la Fere’s ex- 
quisitely handsome features 
would take on the perturbed 
expression of one who unex- 
pectedly finds a fly in his wine. 
And the hearty practical fun 
of Manor Farm might seem a 
little too hearty and practical 
after a while for a constitution 
degenerately modern. Watson, 
on the other hand—one cannot 
imagine feeling gauche or ill 
at ease in Watson’s presence— 
the very thought of him is as 
stodgy and comfortable as a 
morris chair. Surely there is 
no other character in fiction 
with so ineffable a capacity for 
surprise or so restfully limited 
a vocabulary for its expression. 
“Marvelous, my dear Holmes, 
marvelous!’ the hearty voice 
booms out for the thousandth 


IV. Dr. Watson 
By Stephen Vincent Benet 


time, with as fresh an accent of wonder 
as a child’s. If he had a tail he would 
wag it incessantly—there is something 
very canine about him somehow; it is 
easy to see him transformed, a solemn, 
ponderous St. Bernard, galumphing 
after Holmes with portentously stately 
bounds. As far as professional skill 
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that is a great creative art; no other 
gives a man highe* ranking among his 
fellows. But he is stopped in his 
growth by fears of inadequacy. 


If he permits himself to be stopped 
he will lose ground, ground that may 
never be recovered. This article is to 
tell him, and the thousands of others 
like him, that he need have no fears at 
all! Every difficulty that now bothers 
him will be cured naturally by a few 
years of time. His trouble is the com- 
mon trouble of all earnest and critical 
youth. All of us have gone through it, 
and if we recognize it as a natural 
youth-ailment, like teething or measles, 
we can laugh at it and pursue our way 
in peace. 


His great joy should be that in cer- 
tain situations, when he is in the pres- 
ence of teachers and others who, he 
feels, are superior, he becomes self- 
conscious, forgetful, foolish, even does 
less than he knows he can do, performs 
clumsily. Without those stuttering 


(Concluded on Page 19) 
in Fiction 


goes, one cannot rank him with the 
leaders, I fear—his practice was too 
subject to continual interruption. But 
his bedside manner must have been 
ideal. I would rather die some pleas- 
antly fictional death with Watson in at- 
tendance than recover under the aseptic 
hands of a modern practitioner. And 
then, of course, there are the 
tales still locked in his little 
black bag. Holmes discusses 
only bees, now, and Conan 
Doyle has forgotten—but I am 
sure that if you got Watson 
alone in a corner, you could 
wring from him a few, at least, 
of the superb, unwritten adven- 
tures to which his creator has 
so tantalizingly alluded only in 
passing—the repulsive story of 
the red leech and the terrible 
death of Crosby the banker— 
the Addleton tragedy—the in- 
cident of Wilson, the notorious 
canary trainer, whose arrest 
removed a plague spot from 
the East End of London. 


This sketch by the well-known 
young novelist and poet, Stephen 
Benet, and the accompanying wood- 
cut of Sherlock Holmes’ partner, by 
Bertrand Zadig, are used by per- 

mission of “The Bookman.” 








THE SCHOLASTIC 


What Is Social Thinking? 


ARSH things are said of the per- 
H son who is not socially-minded. 
He is called selfish, egotistical, a harm- 
ful citizen. High school students are 
familiar with this formula which di- 
vides humanity into two groups: those 
who think socially and those 


By Eduard C. Lindeman 


ample, we may come to realize that we 
live in a social environment; that our 
language, customs, traditions, institu- 
tions, et cetera, are the products of co- 
operation between individuals. When 
this realization is firmly fixed in our 





who think primarily in terms | 
of self. But how does one | 
think socially? It social think- 
ing a habit which is learned, 
an inheritance which is brought 
with us into the world, or a 
matter of moral judgement? 

Students should be able to 
find an answer to this query 
since they are continually being 
called upon to think in social 
terms. Chapel talks, com- 
mencement addresses and 
school-courses in social sub- 
jects all tend to make this em- 
phasis. And now The Scho- 
lastic has launched a series of 
articles dealing with the social 
problems of modern America, 
and its purpose is undoubtedly 
to generate more social think- 
ing on the part of its readers. 
How then are we to think 
socially? 

In the first place, it is prob- 
ably true that our heredity has 
something to do with the way 
we think. After all, we think 
with our brains and our ner- 
vous systems and these are 
linked up with our bodies which 
we inherit. Certain organisms 
are so fashioned that they are 
capable of a certain level of 
thinking, but just how and to 
what extent our bodily organ- 
ization determines our habits of 
thought is still unknown. All we can 
say is that it is probably harder for 
some persons to think socially than 
others: this should lead us to be more 
tolerant of those who do not think as 
we do. On the whole, however, social 
thinking is probably largely’ influenced 
by what happens to us after birth: by 
the kind of family we have lived in, by 
the sort of games we have played and 
by the type of community or neighbor- 
houd in which our early experiences 
came about. We may make moral de- 
cisions in the direction of social action 
but we devel; the habit of social 
thinking through learning and living. 

There are, of course, two types of 
social thinking: one might becalled ex- 
ternal and the other internal. For ex- 





a 


“social thinking” results. 








THE VILLAGE MEETING 


This drawing by Hanson Booth tells why the Athens of Per- 
icles and the New England town of the seventeenth century 
were true democracies: when men meet as neighbors and fel- 
low citizens every day and discuss all manner of questions, 
(C) American Viewpoint Society. 


minds we shall behave differently; we 
shall thenceforth be interested in what 
happens to others because we shall 
know that in some manner it affects us; 
we shall be concerned about social prob- 
lems because we shall know that some- 
how we are partially responsible; we 
shall wish to participate in social activ- 
ities because we shall know that this is 
the only method of fulfilling our own 
personalities. This change in behavior 
marks the transition from I-ness to 
We-ness—the beginning of social feel- 
ing. It may come about through play 
and athletics or through formal study. 
An athlete who has learned the value 
of being crew-minded, team-minded, is 
aware of his social nature. The per- 
son who recognizes that his wasteful 


spending of wealth causes suffering to 
others is to that extent at least a social 
being. But this is still external social 
thinking. 

Frequently people who know a great 
deal about social problems fail to live 
secially in personal affairs, 
They may even have keen sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of the 
inhabitants of some foreign 
land and at the same time fail 
to be conscious of sufferings at 
home. They may be very 
zealous about bringing peace 
to the world without recogniz- 
ing conflicts at their door. In 
short, mere awareness of social 
problems, mere knowledge 
about social relationships is not 
enough; we need to know how 
to make social thinking and 
living a part of our natural, 
normal experience. This kind 
of social-mindedness can be de- 
veloped only through training. 
We can acquire and be taught 
knowledge about social affairs, 
but we grow into the habit and 
skill of social thinking only 
through a method which is in 
itself social. 


The Real World 


One of the first discoveries 
made by a person who has gone 
through an educational system 
is this: the world as we meet 
it in actual life is different 
from the world we found in 
text-books; it does not come to 
us neatly labeled in packages, 
each containing so much his- 
tory, so much mathematics, so 
much chemistry, so much civics, 
on the contrary, it comes to us in the 
form of actual, living situations in 
which history, mathematics and civics 
are all mixed up. Now, education, if 
it helps us to live fuller and more ef- 
fective lives, should be able to assist 
us in seeing our ways through these 
mixtures. Let us take an example: we 
live in a world in which war is likely 
to break out; some time we shall be 
asked to make decisions with respect 
to our nation’s relations with other na- 
tions. We may not, it is true, be called 
upon to vote for or against, but the way 
we think, the attitudes we form, will in 
a measure determine whether or not our 
nation goes to war. Some _ people 
believe that all wars are caused by eco 
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nomic or commercial or industrial facts. 
They make up their minds on this basis 
in advance. A closer inspection, how- 
ever, will reveal that religion, race, 
traditions and other factors play an im- 
portant part in most wars. Thinking 
should now be able to help us to see 
not one but all of the factors involved; 
with this knowledge in hand we shall 
be in a position to formulate an atti- 
tude which will be more just and rea- 
sonable. We shall know at what points 
the war-question touches our lives. But 
we shall also know where it touches the 
other lives which are related to ours. 


The thinking process, then, begins by 
asking in every case: What sort of a 
situation is this which confronts me? 
(A situation being some event or set of 
problems which call for a decision on 
our part.) Thereupon, we need to in- 
quire into the various parts of the situ- 
ation. This means discrimination, an- 
alysis, and calls for all the knowledge 
we possess, and it may also require 
knowledge which we have still to dis- 
cover. When all available facts are in 
view we are likely to find that certain 
points of difference remain between our- 
selves and others concerned. What is 
to be done with these differences, con- 
flicts? Well, we may become excited 
or emotional about them and conclude 
that everyone who is not on our side is 
in the wrong. This is what usually 
happens when people debate questions: 
they try to defeat each other. But that 
is an unscientific procedure; the busi- 
ness of a socially educated person is 
not to get the better of some one else 
but rather to get on with others so that 
boch of their lives are enriched. We 
need to learn how to turn differences, 
conflicts, into creative channels. This 
means being calm and rational and fair, 
but it also means that we must learn 
how to participate with others in ex- 
periments even though complete agree- 
ment is still lacking. After all, it would 
be a dreary world if everyone agree 
with every one else. Difference is what 
makes living itself an exciting adven- 
ture. We must then be willing to go 
forward, participating, cooperating, 
learning through differences. And curi- 
ously enough two unexpected things 
often happen when we have this sort of 
courage: first, we find that acting to- 
gether tends to minimize the earlier dif- 
ferences, and second, we discover a 
great many new facts on the way. We 
may start out in this cooperative mood 
to solve a particular problem, but be- 
fore we come to the end we discover 
that we have solved-other problems and 
learned many new facts. In other 
words, when thinking is definitely 
linked up with acting in this manner we 
develop a keener sense for the manifold 


details of life. By giving attention to 
living in this discriminating, problem- 
solving attitude we acquire a method 
whereby even dull experiences become 
fascinating. Besides, it teaches us to 
utilize our special gifts; we learn what 
kinds of facts and experiences we re- 
spond to most readily and fruitfully, 
and by adding this to the group in 
which we live we enrich and expand the 
total of good experience. Knowledge 
becomes an active part of living, not 
something external and above the hum- 
drum of everyday existence. It is the 
method by which knowledge and educa- 





What Good is a Mind 
than can name all the kings of Eng- 
land but does not know who are the 
candidates in the next election? Pro- 
fessor Lindeman, of the SCHOLAS- 
TIC Social Science Committee, has 
provided this interlude in the “Prob- 
lems of America Series” to help us get 
our knowledge down to earth. He 
worked in factories until he was 21, 
and has devoted his life since then to 
social education. Today he lectures 
at the New York School for Social 
Work, and is the author of valuable 
books on “The Community,” “Social 
Discovery,” and ‘Adult Education.” 











tion is brought out of text-books and 
classrooms and laboratories and put to 
works in the lives of people. 


Education Is Endless 

The distinction between this sort of 
thinking and the sort which too fre- 
quently goes on is this: some educated 
people seem to feel that if they can 
cram their minds full of enough facts 
they will be able to pull out these 
stored-up facts when they meet situa- 
tions; but no facts are up-to-date 
enough to meet all ongoing situations. 
The assumption which we are now 
making is that facts are really useful 
when we discover them at the time we 
need to solve a problem, to face a situa- 
tion, and that facts always appear dif- 
ferently in changing situations. In 
other words, one sort of person gets 
educated and stays there, while the 
other goes on being educated through- 
out life. One has a static education 
and his diploma is a symbol of some- 
thing finished. The other has an evolu- 
tionary education and to him learning 
is always fresh. In the words of an 
ancient Greek dramatist: “Learning is 
ever in the freshness of its youth, even 
for the old.” 

Everyone can experiment with this 
sort of learning. The older concept of 
education led students to think that 
school was a preparation for life; this 
makes a vicious separation between life 
and learning. What we have been say- 
ing above is: Education is not prepara- 
tion for life; it is life. Education is a 


method with which we confront life’s 
situations. But it is not an external 
tool which some one can give us; on the 
contrary, education grows out of these 
very situations; education is intelligent 
experience. We may, therefore, apply 
our method to as wide a scope of prob- 
lems and situations as life affords. If 
it is a lesson to be learned, an article 
to be read, a motion to be voted upon, 
a home-problem to be solved, we may 
begin by asking these questions: 

1. What kind of a situation is this? Is it 

new? Or, is it only partly new? 


2. What are the chief aspects of this situa- 
tion? 

3. What problems are involved? Have I 
met these problems before? 

4. How much do I know about the facts 
involved? How much more do I need 
to know? How can I find the needed 
facts? 

5. What can I do about it? Is this merely 
an artificial situation or does it concern 
—— At what point can I begin to 
act 

6. What part of the situation and what 
part of my behavior with respect to it 

‘ brings the most pleasure? How can I 
further develop this interest of mine? 

7. What new observations have I made 
along the way? What relation do these 
new things learned bear to other situa- 
tions? 


It will be seen at once that the first set 
of questions calls for discrimination; 
the second, for analysis; the third, for 
knowledge and experience; the fourth, 
for action; the fifth, for interest or spe- 
cial attentions; and the sixth, for a tie- 
ing up of the main things learned and 
the subsidiary things learned with the 
total learning process. The last step 
leads to the next situation which life 
presents. 


Learning In Groups 

Now the curious thing about this sort 
of learning is that it goes forward much 
more rapidly and interestingly if others 
are doing the same thing at the same 
time. If we depend upon books and ex- 
perts to furnish us with solutions for 
our problems, education may be an in- 
dividual affair. If, on the other hand, 
we also call upon the actual experiences 
of life, we will need to know a great 
deal about how other people live, think, 
act; education then becomes a co-op- 
erative, social affair. This does not 
mean that books and experts will be 
less important in our education; it 
means that they will come into learning 
not formally but naturally and when 
needed. Reading will indeed play a 
much more important part in learning 
because we shall want what we read 
and therefore we shall be sure to read 
with greater zest. 

The most effective way of experi- 
menting with this situation-approach to 
learning (as distinguished from the sub- 
ject-approach of most text-books) is 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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THE ENEMY 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


A Play of War and Peace 


Act IV. 


(Concluded from the last issue ) 


Bruce: I’ve a rotten forgettery! (Goes to 
her.) Do you remember when I first came 
to Vienna? 

PAULI: Yes. 

Bruce: A conversation? (She doesn’t an- 
swer.) You said you loved Carl. 

Pautt: I still love him. 

Bruce: But now he’s gone. 

PAuLI: Oh, no, he isn’t .. . And J prom- 
ised, too. “I shall be waiting . . . Even if 
you don’t come back, I shall be waiting.” 

Bruce: Carl said ... once... “I can’t 
ask her to wait so long.” 

PAULI: It isn’t long! 

Bruce: “I won’t have her in a dingy 
room.” s 

Pau. (Feeling the room filled with him): 
It isn’t dingy! ... Carl said... to me once 
... “I shall be a great author, and always 
your lover.” He is a great author, and he 
will always be my lover! (The identifying 
rap upon the door R. Pauli starts up.) 

Bruce: Pauli! (She stops.) I can wait, 
too. When the time comes, I shall be wait- 
ing. (The rap is repeated. Pauli opens the 
door, and discloses Mizzi.) 

Pau: Oh, Mizzi! Come in! 

Mizz: I’m not hooked. 

Pauti: Come in and see Bruce. (She 
enters; looking older and more careworn 
than in the preceding act, and-not a bit more 
prosperous.) 

Mizzi: Bruce Gordon? (She goes to him.) 

Bruce: Mizzi! (She bursts into tears.) 

Pau: Mizzi! 

Mizzi1: What an idiot! And I’ve been 
preparing ever since your last letter! 

PaAuL!: The play’s sold for England! 

Mizzi (Drying her eyes): That’s splendid! 
(To Bruce) We haven't seen it. Pauli asked 
us, but Fritz ... (She has narrowly escaped 
saying too much, and she changes the sub- 
ject.) Well... that is... Oh, Bruce, I 
owe you a grudge! 

Bruce: The drubbing I gave Fritz? 

Mizzi: The drum you gave Kurt. When 
things were so bad, we locked it in a closet, 
but, at the first word from you, out it came! 
There are five children in there now! © 

Pautti: I heard them. 

Mizzi: Forming a company. Kurt’s the 
Captain, and . . . I must be going! 

PAULI: He’s all right! 

Mizzi: Oh, yes! I told them they’d have 
to march straight out into the street! ... 
It’s not that. (A short pause.) 

Pautt: Fritz? 

Mizz (Nods): They sent from the office. 

Bruce: Shall I go? 

Mizz (Shaking her head): I’m the only 
one who can do anything. I talk to him 
quietly, and we walk outdoors. (She offers 
a shoulder to be hooked, and Pauli obliges.) 
Will you keep an eye on Kurt? 

PauLi: Of course! 

Mizzi: I asked him to come in before dark, 
but they’re playing war with France. They’ve 
told him at school that we must get back 
Alsace-Lorraine. (The bell rings.) 

PauLt: Who can that be? (She opens the 
door, admitting Fritz Winckelman. At least, 
that is the name of the man she admits. 
Everything else is changed ... the boy of 


By Channing Pollock 


Act I, the exuberant roysterer of Act II. 
Here is a man haggard, gray-haired, now... 
and almost constantly . .. under the influ- 
ence of something, but not exuberant; 
merely nerve-racked, and sullen, and danger- 
ous. His calm is superficial and temporary. 
Beneath, sudden violence crouches.) Fritz! 

Mizzi: What is it? 

Fritz: I’ve lost my job. 

PAuL!: Oh! 

Fritz: Funny, isn’t it? I helped make the 
war, and I helped fight it, and now... 
(He sees Bruce. Excited): Who's that? 





A Letter from Mr. Pollock 


The essay contest on “The Enemy” 
held in conjunction with the Scho- 
lastic Awards will close March 20. 
Essays must not exceed 2000 words in 
length, and Mr. Pollock has offered 
first, second, and third prizes of $50, 
$15, and $10 for the winning con- 
tributions. We asked Mr. Pollock to 
send a word of greeting to SCHO- 
LASTIC readers and explain his hopes 
for the contest. Here it is: 


To the Editor of 
THE SCHOLASTIC: 

It is kind of you to ask me to sug- 
gest the nature of essays to be sub- 
mitted in your Student Contest. I 
feel that the authors of these essays 
need not concern themselves with the 
merits or demerits of “The Enemy.” 
Everything that can be said for and 
against the play has been said in count- 
less criticisms. It has been my hope 
that your publication of “The Enemy” 
might set students to considering the 
folly and futility of war. Does my 
work convince them of that folly and 
futility, and how, and why? Of what 
does it indicate war to be the result? 
Does it suggest any method of making 
future wars impossible? What is the 
relation of Disarmament Conferences 
and Leagues of Nations to this 
method? 

These are the questions I wanted to 
put in people’s minds through “The 
Enemy.” Consideration of these ques- 
tions, in my opinion, should supply 
the subject matter of the essays writ- 
ten for THE SCHOLASTIC. 


CHANNING POLLOCK 











Mizzi: Bruce Gordon. 

Pau: He came this morning. 

Bruce (Advancing, . with 
hand): No ill-will? 

Fritz: Ill-will? Why? 

Bruce: I’m English. 

Fritz (Taking his hand): 
English who are our enemy. 

Mizzi (Taking his arm): Fritz, dear, can 


outstretched 


It isn’t the 


you tell us... quietly . . . what happened? 
Fritz: Oh, very quietly. They never 
wanted us... the men who'd been away... 


but they gave us little jobs . . . and yesterday 
I slipped up on a story. (Excitement creeps 
into his voice.) And today ... the boss sent 
for me. He’s made money... the boss... 


with all the exciting things to be printed . , , 
and he said: “Winckelman... !” 

Mizzi: Quiet, my darling. 

Fritz: “Winckelman,” he said, “you fel- 
lows are no good!” 

PAULI: No! 

Fritz: “We were great,” I said, “while 
there was fighting to be done.” . . . “Yes,” he 
answered, “but now the war’s over. You 
can’t live forever on being a hero What I 
need is live men ... and I can get ’em 
cheap! Boys whose fathers have got money!” 

Mizzi: Fritz! 

Fritz: “Where did they get it?” said I 
“Who cares?” said he. “The important thing 
is they’ve got it!” ...“To you!” I said... 
“To everybody! Sentiment’s fine, but busi- 
ness is business, and gold coin buys more than 
medals!” 

PauLt: The blackguard! 

Bruce (At the same time): The scoundrel. 

Fritz: That’s what I said! “You swine!” 
I said. “Me?” said he. “The world!” said 
he. “When it comes to honor, stand on the 
street and watch who gets it . . . the cripple 
on his wheeled platform, or the profiteer in 
his car!” 

Mizz: That’s not true! 

Bruce: It’s... beastly!” 

PauLi: There’s only contempt for the men 
who made money that way! 

Fritz: “Watch and see!” he said. “Watch 
and see!” (Jan comes into the dining-room, 
with a tray and a great rattle of cups and 
saucers.) 

Mizzi (Embracing her husband’s arm): 
Anyhow... 

PAULI: We’re going to have coffee! Five, 
Jan! I don’t know what’s happened to 
father! Come, Bruce! Mizzi! Fritz ...a 
cup of coffee’ll do you good! 

Fritz (Eagerly): Oh, yes!’ (He hurries in 
. .. farther than the others. Pauli is in the 
archway, when the door R. opens and admits 
the Professor. He is loaded with bundles.) 

Pautt: And here’s father! (Coming down.) 
What have you got? (Enter Behrend. He 
wears a light overcoat with a broad mourning 
band on the sleeve.) 

Proressor (Trying hard to be gracious): 
I met August. 

BEHREND (Crossing to Pauli): And 1 
asked myself to your party! 

Pau. (Partly to evade his gesture of af- 
fection. To Jan): Six cups! 

BEHREND: I was getting out of my car, and 
I’ve brought a bottle of Karlowitzer! (He 
indicates it in the arms of the Professor.) 
Today you drink my health. We've some- 
thing to celebrate! Something I’ve done 
myself! 

PauLt (Without intentional irony): No? 

PROFESSOR: What? 

BEHREND: I waited to tell you together! 
(He throws back his overcoat.) Look! 

PAuLt: I don’t see... 

BEHREND (Pointing): My decoration! ... 
Two hours ago! In the presence of all my 
workmen! The highest honor . . . for serv- 
ices . . . im the war! (There is a dumb- 
founded pause. Then, to make conversation.) 

Proressor: Really . . . (He is interrupted 
by a shrill, sustained, maniacal laugh. Frits 
. + + from whom tha laugh comes... 
standing in the doorway.) 

BEHREND (Startled): Who's that? 
Mizz (Going to him): Fritz! 

Bruce (Going to him): See here, old mad. 
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Fritz: I see! (And he comes down to 
Behrend, staring at the decoration.) 

BEHREND: What’s wrong? 

Fritz: Nothing’s wrong. 
Will you give me another? 

Mizzi: Mr. Behrend doesn’t . . 

BEHREND: I don’t employ people. 

Fritz: You spoke of your workmen! 

BEHREND: You're not fit. . 

Fritz: I was fit to pull your chestnuts out 
of the fire! 

BEHREND: You’re crazy! 

Fritz: And you're rich! ... 
job? 

BEHREND: No! 

Fritz: I’m fired, and you’re decorated! 
(His right hand in his pocket suddenly is 
pointed at Behrend.) Not much! 

BEHREND: He’s got a pistol! 

Bruce (At the same time): Steady! 

Mizzi (At the same time): No! Fritz! 

Fritz (To all of them; squaring himself): 
Keep off! 

BEHREND: You’d ... murder me? 

Fritz: Why not? You taught me the 
trade! Every day I killed men! Every 
night I kill them again! You got the profit, 
and I want to be paid! (Bruce has stolen 
up beside Fritz.) 

BEHREND: Grab him! (Bruce seizes his 
arm, and pulls out his hand .. . clutched 
upon a crust of bread.) 

Fritz (Beginning to laugh): Nothing but a 
crust! I’ve given you one moment of what 
we faced for years, and you’ve given me the 
laugh of my life! (Laughs.) “Watch and 
see!” I see... you and your decoration! 
(Laughs.) If I could tell the hungry women! 

Mizz: Come, Fritz! 

Fritz: The homeless people in the ruined 
villages! 

Mizz1 (Getting him nearer the door): 
Come, my dear! 

Fritz: If I could tell the dead! 
with laughter.) 

Bruce: I’ll go with you! 

Mizz: It’s all right. Come, Fritz! He’s 
been like this before! It'll wear off out- 


I’ve lost my job. 


Do I get a 


(Shrieks 


BEHREND: We've something to celebrate! 


Something I've done myself! (He throws 

back his overcoat.) Look! My decoration! 

... Two hours ago! In the presence of all 

my workmen! The highest honor... for 
services . . . in the war! 
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. murder me? 
Every night I kill them again! 


BEHREND: You'd. . 
day I killed men! 


doors! (Fritz’s laughter begins to die out.) 
ProFessor: I’ll go! 
Mizzi (At the door): It’s all right! Keep 
an eye on Kurt! Come, Fritz! We've got 
each other! Nothing else matters! (He be- 


gins to sob.) Come, my dear one! (They 
exeunt R.) 
BEHREND (Outraged): Well... really... 


Pau (Closing the door): Poor Fritz! 

BEHREND (Fondling it): My decoration! It 
cost me something ... I can tell you! 

Bruce: It cost him something! 

BEHREND: But to blame me! ! 
of course, he’s not responsible! 
money! 

PauLt: That’s kind of you! 

Proressor (Transferring the cakes to a 
plate): And now ... coffee! (Pauli pan- 
tomimes to Jan.) 

BenrReND (Sitting): I 
mouthful! 

ProressoR (Offering the cakes): They’re 
very nice! 


However, 
I—I give him 


couldn’t eat a 


BEHREND: Weil... just one! (He takes 
three.) Ym unnerved. Open the Karlo- 
witzer. (Bruce gives the bottle to Jan.) 


What do you think they ask for a dozen 
Karlowitzer? ‘Two million crowns! Two 
million! And our taxes! Outrageous! Life 
grows very hard! J blame the Kaiser! 

PROFESSOR: Who is quite comfortable in 
Holland. 

BEHREND: Germany is our natural enemy! 
And France . . . with her ambition to rule 


the world! Our natural allies are England 
and America! Unless England fights 
America! 


Bruce (Shakes his head): The same race! 

BEHREND: Race counts for nothing! The 
important thing is trade interests! And look 
at the advantage taken by the Americans! 

Bruce: That’s true! 

BEHREND: A money-grubbing people who 
grow rich on our sufferings! England and 
Austria together could whip the World! 

Bruce: I heard a music hall song about 
America last week in London. However. . 


ProFEssor (Satirically): There is already 
talk of reducing armaments! . .. And the 
peace conference . 

BEHREND: War always begins with the 
peace conference! 

Bruce: The treaty was signed yesterday! 

BEHREND: A treaty with conflict in every 
clause! And you prattle of non-resistance! 


Fritz: Why not? 


You taught me the trade. Every 
You got the profit and I want to be paid! 


Proressor: I don’t! 

BEHREND: What! 

PrRoFEssOR: I believe in fighting to the last 
ditch when you’re attacked! I believe in 
being prepared while there is any possibility 
of war! But I believe in destroying that 
possibility ! 

BEHREND: Through Leagues and World 
Courts? 

PROFESSOR: Through education! Peace is 
not in parchments, but in the heart and 
brain! We must refute the teachings of cen- 
turies . . . that rage and murder are brave 
and glorious! We must show that brag is as 
contemptible in nations as in men, and learn 
to be ashamed of a dishonest fatherland as 
we are of a dishonest father! 

BEHREND: There will always be war! 
(Pauli starts to speak.) And the men who 
fight will be our best and bravest! 

PROFESSOR: That’s what makes it so terrible! 

BEHREND: We must have great armies! 

ProressoR: The one and only thing accom- 
plished by this struggle is that the nation 
with the greatest army was beaten! 

BEHREND (Again outraged): The one and 
only ... 

PROFESSOR: What else? Yesterday, the 
peace treaty! Five years ago yesterday a 
school-boy shot our Archduke! Because of 
that the whole world has poured forth blood 
and treasure! 

BEHREND: We didn’t fight for the Arch- 
duke! 

PRoFEssOR: What did we fight for? 

BEHREND: For ideals! For culture! 

ProFessor: For culture! Ten million lives! 
Two hundred billion dollars! For that sum 
the world could have been cured and taught! 
What might not have been done for art, 
science, humanity? Instead, we have achieved 
ruin, riot, revolution, famine, anarchy, and 
hatred! A war for power has left exhaus- 
tion! A war for democracy has established 
ignorance and vulgarity! Dethroned kings, 
and set up a populace even less wise and 
more violent! A war to end war, and 
already we prepare to fight again! For 
what? In a single century, England alone 
has fought eighty wars! No one remembers 
what they were about, and no one can say 
what they have accomplished! (Pauli shows 
Behrend the Karlewitzer.) 


(Concluded on Page 31) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The High School Annual: Some Practical Suggestions 


By Carl G. Miller 


Instructor in Journalism, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington 


ET us imagine ourselves editing a 
yearbook for 1926-27! 

‘We shall expect to publish some- 
thing of which every member of the 
school shall be proud; in which every 
student shall find something absorb- 
ingly interesting; for which there shall! 
be no financial deficit to be made up by 
future classes or the school; 


of young people, who, connected as they 
are by a complex network of family 
and friendly relations, also annex to 
the occasion a vast amount of com- 
munity interest? A real turning point 
for many young lives it is, and as such 
it should be fully recognized. 
Well, how? 


by having each member of the class 
fill cut a mimeographed questionnaire, 
as a session room duty. Nicknames 
and literary quotations, if accurately 
and considerately selected, help to sug- 
gest the personality of the boy or girl. 
This, of course, should be done by one 
of the editors, who should also find all 
uncommon or extraordinary 
ways by which the student dis- 





and by which every subscriber 
can have a real memento of the 
school year of 1923-1927 to 
stow away in the boo« case be- 
side the fireplace or to toss 
temporarily into the bottom of 
some trunk, to be pored over 
from time to time as the fit 
seizes him. 

If we are to achieve per- 
sonality and distinction in our 
yearbook, we must take great 
pains in selecting what should 
appear within its covers and be 
equally firm in what is to be 
kept out. In general, the 
events of the year which will 


significance are to be concisely 
and artistically recorded, and 
those of passing interest are to 
be excluded. And let us think 
of recording in the light of 





Associate 
have a more or less permanent EOITOR 






BUSINESS. 
MANAGER 


THE EDITOR OF THE ANNUAL SHOULD KEEP 


HIS TENTACLES OF) HIS STAFF MEMBERS CONSTANTLY 
—Dave MsKay 


aUMOR 
EDITOR 


tinguished himself during his 
course and make interesting 
notations on them. As a source 
of inspiration for composing 
clever characterizations to go 
opposite formal photographs, 
let the young editor pick up a 
first-class photoplay magazine 
and note the humanly interest- 
ing and illuminating remarks 
couched by the editors. 

Next, let us observe how 
such an event as the class play, 
which has a good deal of sig- 
nificance to the graduating 
class, should be recorded. A 
long critical discussion should 
be avoided, in the author’s 
opinion, since this is not as in- 
teresting for the amount of 
space taken as something else. 
The best illustration to use is 








editorial recognition for three 
reasons: first, because in our 
assumption of this viewpoint we im- 
mediately become “constructive” ed- 
itors, approving the worth-while by 
mention and discouraging the trivial by 
indifference; second, because recogni- 
tion demands personalities for its ap- 
plication; and third, because recogni- 
tion by means of print will attract 
readers as a candle attracts moths. 
Now let us think over a few of the 
year’s events which will always be sig- 
nificant and note how they should be 
represented in our book, acted out, as 
they were, with the flesh and blood of 
effervescent youth. The most impor- 
tant event of all (assuming that this is 
a school where commencement takes 
place but once a year) is the gradua- 
tion of a large group of boys and girls. 
Let us not underrate the significance of 
this because of its familiarity. It as- 
sumes its importance quickly on a 
moment’s thought, for, after all, isn’t 
this the successful outcome of all those 
processes which, taken together, form 
the school? Isn’t this a really epochal 
and dramatic event for a large group 


First, by including a good picture of 
each member, which may be a snap- 
shot of the boy or girl in a character- 
istic attitude or a formal photograph 
made by a professional photographer. 
Most annuals of today use the latter, 
largely because they can be secured in 
a uniform size, thus adapted to panels 
running up and down one side or across 
the page; also because most graduates 
will want formal photographs for other 
purposes. If the formal type is used, 
the most uniform results can be ob- 
tained by contracting with some one 
photographer to furnish prints for the 
entire class. If several photographers 
do the work, they should have very 
definite instructions as to size, tone, 
surface, etc. How the photographs 
should be arranged will be discussed 
later. 

The second step in recording the 
personalities of the graduating class is 
to prepare a thumb-nail sketch of the 
student’s record in school, to be sub- 
joined to his picture. Information for 
this may be the most quickly obtained 


a full-page flashlight photo- 
graph of a dramatic scene in 
which as many of the cast as possible 
are represented without spoiling the 
effect of a good action picture. This 
can be accomplished in some dress re- 
hearsal. If we, the staff, have plenty 
of money to spend, we shall want sev- 
eral such pictures. Besides apt illus- 
tration, only the cast and a brief sum- 
mary of the action of the story should 
be used. If the staff feels like giving 
special credit to the dramatic teacher 
for her success in coaching, let us print 
her photograph with a concise tribute. 

How shall we cover the year’s 
sports? By pictures of teams, with 
original groupings, action pictures (if 
the staff has the means for getting 
them and plenty of money), and con- 
cise but accurate summaries of the sea- 
son’s records. News accounts of games 
should be kept out, except possibly 
some critical contest most interestingly 
and dramatically written. 

Clubs and societies should likewise 
have pictorial recognition. The annual 
can legitimately ask the clubs to pay 
(Concluded on Page 27) 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


BOUT fifteen years ago Harriet 
Monroe began publishing, in Chi- 
cago, Poetry—A Magazine of Verse. 
It was sympathetically hospitable to 
the makers of the new poetry. Since 
its first issue many poets who are today 
well known, found in Poetry an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by persons who en- 
joy the beauty of verse. 


Some few years after the founding 
of Poetry, Charles Wharton Stork 
brought out in Philadelphia Contem- 
porary Verse, a monthly magazine 
wherein much of the best of contem- 
porary poetry has been printed. Both 
Miss Monroe and Mr. Stork are them- 
selves poets of marked creative gifts. 


“A Street Car Symphony” is used 
through the kind permission of Mr. 
Helton and of Contemporary Verse 
where it first appeared in 1924. It is 
compelling in its lyrical qualities and 
is unique because of the thread of mys- 
ticism running through its portrayal of 
the commonplace. Mr. Helton is a 
teacher and lecturer on English litera- 
ture whose occasional volumes of verse 
have attracted high commendation. 

Poetry has generously granted per- 
mission to give from its volumns of 
1924 to Scholastic readers the lines of 
“Pirate Legend” by DuBose Heyward, 
whose name is familiar to them as a 
member of The Scholastic’s Advisory 
Editorial Board and as co-author with 
Hervey Allen of Carolina Chansons. 
He has lately entered the field of prose 
with two remarkably colorful stories of 
southern life, Porgy and Angel. 


ROY HELTON 


A Street Car Symphony 


Rumble along, over the water 
Smooth as glass where the oil spots are; 
There by that tug’s nose, wild meadows of 


wonder ; 
Gold like the blood of a splintered star! 


Here inside where the straps are swinging 
Huddles the freight of a Spruce Street car. 


Poke necked spinster, with fumbling eyes, 
Flat as a psalm book and ugly and queer; 
Blonde in bright taffeta, merry as spring, 
With a pearl in each ear; 

Young mulatto girl, clean and comely, 

All ablaze with a new pink gown— 
White folk’s fashions, Gold Coast colors; 


Dim red aisles of the bread red town. 


Stout bald artist with sandy hair, 
Grease marked coat and egg on his mouth; 


Oh what a madness ef youth in the air 
When the wind blows south! 


“What are you doing back home, old Kate? 

Pretty lonely, I guess, and grey; 

Nobody now to meet at the gate 

At the end of the day; 

You who mothered and smoothed me down, 

Buttoned my collars and messed at my tie— 

While the moon rode white on the brow of 
the wind 

And the stars ran high.” 

Scurry along here! The great folk are 
frowning. 

Frowning? Net they. They are off out of 
town, 

And their selemn old hemes, in the bread 
cloth of twilight, 

Like old empty mothers, leek hungrily down. 


Spoonful of yellow hair 

Caught up in a wide red bow, 

And the ruddy face of a child 

At her noon day glow: 

“When father and mother died 

I wasn’t so pleased at first, 

Though I don’t know which of the two of 
them 

Was really the worst; 

Ma with her weepy smile 

Bothering me in my bed, 

Or Pa with his drunken snort 

And his aching head. 

It’s good to be all on your own, 

Though the lady that works me is slow; 

There always are fellows to kid, when a girl 

Has a shape and a go; 

And Jonnie’ll be waiting, I’ll bet 

On the corner of Seventh and Race, 

With a pink in his coat and a shine on his 
shoes, 

And a grin on his face. 

He’s a looker, and on to the town; 

And he knows how I love him all right; 

Oh what a strange noise the blood makes in 
my heart 

When I think of tonight.” 


Young girl student with calm grave eyes: 
Life’s aflame on the lamp lit street. 


“What will the Lord God make of me 
When the true man’s eyes and my own eyes 
meet? 
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DU BOSE HEYWARD 


Amo, amas—now the wind comes warm; 

Over the hills now the daisies roam; 

Launcelot! Launcelot! When are you coming 
To carry me home.” 


Gay girls in messalines flitting the pavements ; 
Loom of tall towers that rise through the 
dusk; 
Faint scent of spring where the trees are 
budding, 
Then garlic and gas and musk. 


Drooping pale widow in from the graveyard, 

Planning to sell the new tenant their coal; 

Figuring how much she’ll get for the ice box, 

And why God has taken the light from her 
soul. 


Clutter of faded old tenement houses 

Warm with the folk of the Ghetio and Rome, 

Banked, with sprawled legs, on celonial 
doorways, 

Common and dirty, but making it home. 

Women in wigs with grey hair beneath them, 

Wrinkled old grandmas, all shrouded in 
white, 

And a million brown children that dance on 
the pavements 

And stay up all night. 


Pious old man in a choker collar 

Conning a speech for the Ladies’ Aid 

On the dangers of dance, and the open 
Sabbath, 

And of calling a spade a spade. 


Drag along solemnly! Threugh these dark 
yways 

Washington strolled for a breath of the seeth, 

And Darthea Penniston ventured, or pretty 

Peg Shippen with roses of youth on her mouth. 


Chicken coops, Swiss chard, sparrow grass, 
spinach; 
Meon over head and a smoke tossed star; 


“End of the line! 
Street!” 


All out, sir,, at Dock 


Back inte town on the Spruce Street car. 


Pirate Legend 


I 
Under the feet of a tall machine, 
In the false and tricky dark 
That grew where the sky-flung derricks lean 
Over the littered park, 
(Concluded on Page 19) 
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“Hello, London” 


HESE two simple words travel- 

ling seventy miles by wire to the 
powerful radio station at Rocky Point, 
L. I., then 3300 miles by radio to 
Wroughton, England, and a final eighty 
miles by wire to London, all in the 
tiniest fraction of a second, heralded 
the opening of the new radiophone 
service between New York and London. 
It is an event comparable in importance 
with the opening of the first transat- 
lantic cable, sixty-eight years ago or 
the first demonstration of the telephone 
itself eighteen years later. 

The first message was between Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, President of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co., and 
Sir Evelyn P. Murray, Secretary of the 
British Postoffice. Immediately after 
these officials had declared the service 
open to the public there followed a 
flood of calls from newspapers, finan- 
cial firms in Wall Street—one of which 
involved a $5,000,000 deal in foreign 
exchange—from moving picture execu- 
tives, men in many lines of business, as 
well as reciprocal greetings between 
Mayor Walker and the Lord Mayor of 
London. For non-official calls there 
was a charge of $25.00 per minute. This 
charge is not exorbitant if one considers 
that each call involves the use of $5,- 
000,000 worth of apparatus. 

One enormous item of expense is for 
amplifiers. When New York talks to 
London it is necessary that the ether 
shall be shaken into great waves meas- 
uring about three miles from crest to 
crest. In order to generate these huge 
ether waves, the Rocky Point Radio 
Station creates 200 horsepower of 
energy. Much of this energy is un- 
avoidably lost—actually about 70 horse- 
power leaves the antenna. To achieve 
this energy, giant vacuum tube ampli- 
fiers are used. These have taken three 
years to perfect and are nearly two 
feet long. The current that flows 
through them generates such tremen- 
dous heat that the tubes would be de- 
stroyed in a few moments if they were 
not cooled by circulating water. The 
telephoning voice passes in three stages 
through these tubes, first through one, 


then through two, and then through a 
bank of twenty. Finally the seventy 
horsepower of free speaking energy is 
launched on the air. The magnitude of 
the amplification is apparent if we con- 
sider that the average human voice has 
a power of twenty-five millionths of a 
watt. A horsepower is roughly equal to 
750 watts. By the time it reaches 
Wroughton, England, this tremendous 
mass of speaking energy has diminished 
in power so rapidly that less than one- 
tenth of a quadrillionth of the original 
energy flashed across the ocean is 
picked up by the English radio sta- 
tion. The seventy horsepower voice 
has faded to an almost inaudible whis- 
per. It is then passed through am- 
plifying tubes comparable in size with 
those on the ordinary receiving set, and 
thus words of natural volume are finally 
heard in London. 





The Brains of the Nation 


7 HE annual holiday meetings of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held this year at 
Philadelphia, brought forth reports of 
numerous great scientific events and re- 
searches of the past twelve months. 
More than 5000 savants of all branches 
of learning attended. Dr. Arthur A. 
Noyes, chemist of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, was elected presi- 
dent for next year, in succession to Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, Cornell agricul- 
turist. The Association’s $1,000 prize 
for the “most notable contribution to 
science” of the year went to Dr. George 
D. Birkhoff, professor of mathematical 
physics at Harvard, for a paper casting 
new light on the subtleties of the Ein- 
stein theory. 


Among the distinguished men who 
took part in the sessions was Dr. Mich- 
ael I. Pupin, the famous Serb-American 
electrophysicist, author of From Immi- 
grant to Inventor, who as retiring pres- 
ident, delivered an address in which he 
ascribed the major credit for the de- 
velopment of modern radio communica- 
tion to James Clerk Maxwell, the great 
Scotch physicist long since dead, on 
whose theories Marconi built. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Rubber Bobs Up Again 


NE year ago crude rubber prices. 


were forced so high ($1.21 a 
pound) as to cause lively exchanges be- 
tween the Department of Commerce and 
the British authorities over what Amer- 
ica considered an unwarranted monop- 
oly. The British maintained their vir- 
tual corner on the rubber production in 
Malaya by the “‘Stevenson plan” of re- 
stricting the exports on a sliding scale 
to prevent a glut on the market (Scho- 
lastic, Jan. 23, 1926). Prices gradually 
lessened and the crisis passed. But the 
stringency still exists, and American 
tire manufacturers, who consume 70% 
of the world’s production, have been 
quietly laying their plans to break the 
monopoly. 

Several of the most powerful tire 
companies and automobile manufactur- 
ers, including U. S. Rubber, Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Firestone, Fisk, Kelly- 
Springfield, Ajax, General Motors, 
Willys-Overland, Dodge, Packard, and 
Studebaker, last month formed a “pool” 
of $40,000,000 through international 
banking firms of New York to finance 
the purchase of a huge quantity of 
crude rubber when the market is low, 
to be held for distribution to the mem- 
ber companies when prices go sky- 
rocketing again. 

Certain tire manufacturers, notably 
Firestone and U. S. Rubber, have long 
been developing American-owned plan- 
tations in the tropics. Failure to secure 
favorable conditions in the Philippines 
(Scholastic, Dec. 11, 1926) and Mex- 
ico, Harvey S. Firestone of Akron, the 
most influential figure in the rubber in- 
dustry, has now consummated a colossal 
project in Liberia, the native republic 
on the west coast of Africa. The Li- 


berian Congress has just ratified a 99- 
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year lease of 1,000,000 acres, scattered 
in six parcels through the jungles. Of 
this, 200,000 acres is already under cul- 
tivation with trees planted 16 years ago 
(a rubber tree must be five years old 
before it produces its full quota of 
“latex”). The remainder is being 
planted as rapidly as a large force of 
Firestone technologists can supervise 
setting them out. The construction of 
roads, sanitary systems, and homes for 
350,000 native laborers will be a costly 
process requiring a total outlay of 
$100,000,000. The ultimate production 
in Liberia will be nearly 250,000 tons 
annually, more than one-half of the 
present American Consumption. 








Booms and Boomerangs 


ASHINGTON correspondents, 

alert to the one topic of most ab- 
sorbing interest in politics regardless of 
dates—the Presidental nominations of 
1928—have begun to assess the strength 
of the third term-for-Coolidge move- 
ment. Whether one man shall for the 
first time in history hold the highest of- 
fice in the land for ten years appears to 
depend increasingly on what that one 
man himself does in the next eighteen 
months. Mr. Coolidge keeps his counsel. 
He will probably not declare himself 
until the eleventh hour before the con- 
vention opens a year from June. But 
Frank R. Kent, veteran editor of the 
Baltimore Sun, and other observers of 
both parties agree that the President 
has the inside track. The boomlets of 
Speaker Longworth, Vice-President 
Dawes, Senator Wadsworth, and other 
potential candidates have either with- 
ered or failed to sprout—with one ex- 
ception. 

The only serious portent on the Re- 
publican horizon is the figure of Frank 
O. Lowden, former Governor of IIli- 
nois, whose wealth, admitted ability, 
and popularity with the disgruntled 
farmers of the Middle West make him 
a formidable bidder for the nomination. 
Lowden is 66 years old, and it is now 
or never for him. On farm relief he 
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is definitely opposed to Administration 
policy and a supporter of the Haugen 
bill and other price-fixing plans. 

On the Democratic side of the fence 
the new year brought renewed evidence 
that Al Smith, now entering on his 
fourth term as governor of New York, 
is the most outstanding figure in his 
party. In his inaugural address, Gov- 
ernor Smith frankly admitted that he 
was receptive to the higher honor, but 
declared that he would do nothing to 
seek delegates and would devote him- 
self singly to the problems of his state. 
Statements favorable to Smith from 
prominent Southern and Western Dem- 
ocrats like Underwood of Alabama, 
Moody of Texas, and Phelan of Cali- 
fornia, indicate that the national senti- 
ment is less opposed to Smith for his 
religious affiliations than for his wet 
attitude on prohibition. 


The St. Lawrence Wins Out 


HE reports of the Canadian-Amer- 

ican Joint Board of Engineers 
and of the U. S. Army engineers fa- 
voring the construction of a deep water- 
way from the Great Lakes to the sea 
by way of the St. Lawrence River 
(Scholastic, Dec. 11, Nov. 18, April 3, 
1926) were given powerful official sup- 
port when Secretary Herbert Hoover, 
chairman of the special commission, 
appointed by President Coolidge in 
1924 to study the situation, was made 
public recently. That some outlet to 
the sea for the great interior grain 
basiu is imperative has been admitted 
by every one. The only controversy 
has been over alternative routes, and 
the proponents of the “All American” 
route following in part the present 
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barge canal are practically limited to 
residents of Buffalo, Albany, New York 
and other cities that would profit by 
the diversion of traffic through that 
state. Another alternative is the com- 
bination of the Canadian Welland 
Canal west of Niagara with the pro- 
posed ship canal from Lake Ontario. 

The Hoover Commission urges that 
the St. Lawrence route be adopted 
(utilizing the new Welland canal), that 
the power sites on the St. Lawrence be 
developed by appropriate international 
agencies, and that immediate negotia- 
tions with Canada should be entered on 
the project. The estimated costs of the 
three routes are: All-American, $631,- 
000,000; Ontario-Hudson, $506,000,- 
000; St. Lawrence, from $123,000,000 
to $148,000,000. The actual distance 
of the Lake ports from northern 
Europe would be 625 miles shorter by 
the St. Lawrence, though the length to 
New York and the south would be 1500 
miles longer. But since the bulk of the 
tonnage from the Middle West goes to 
Europe, but 12 per cent now moving 
through the Atlantic ports by water- 
ways, the national advantages would 
far outweigh those of the New York 
section. 

There are two sets of rapids in the 
St. Lawrence, one on the New York 
border below the Thousand Islands, 
and the other near Montreal, which is 
only 42 miles from tidewater. Both of 
these could be developed at compara- 
tively low cost to provide a total of 
5,000,000 horsepower—the largest pos- 
sible hydroelectric development on this 
continent. The canals and locks neces- 
sary to circumvent these stretches would 
not total over 25 miles, as against 137 
miles on the All-American route. 
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“Leisure,” says Henry Ford, “is a cold business fact.” 
pouring from the Highland Park plant of the Ford Company, now have both the time and 
money to buy more cars, more comfort, more education, and more luxuries. 


RESOLVED: That it would be advis- 
able to place the principal matiufac- 
turing industries of the United States 
upon a 5-day week basis. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. Modern industrial conditions make neces- 

sary the reduction of the 6-day week. 

A. The 6-day week was developed under 
rural conditions, when the pace was slow 
and labor did not result in excessive tension 
upon the nerves of the worker. 

B. Today the rapid pace of industry requires 
that a shorter week be adopted. 

1. The rate of work in manufacturing is 
set by the machine and not by the man, 
and is so fast that it requires extreme 
concentration. 

Specialization in industry results in the 

monotonous repetition of a few simple 

processes by the workman. 

. Speed and monotony are injuring the in- 

dustrial workers. 

a. Nervous exhaustion results. 

b. The all-around physical and mental 
development of the worker is stunted. 

C. Longer periods of rest are required to 
counteract the destructive tendencies in 
industry. 


nN 
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Il. The 5-day week would be a benefit to 

industry. 

A. The hourly production of the workman 
will be increased. 

1. The hourly output of the laborer has 
steadily increased with the shortening of 
hours. 

a. This has been true in the steel indus- 
try, the cement industry, flour milling, 
the automobile industry and in many 
individual plants in other industries in 
which records have been kept. 

B. The increase in the length of life of the 
trained man which will be brought about by 
the 5-day week will be an immense gain to 
industry. 

C. The workman will be given a greater 
chance for education and this will in turn 
increase the efficiency of industry. 


These thousands of Ford employees 


1. The education of the American workman 
is frequently cited as one of the reasons 
for the enormous productive power of 
the United States today. 

2. Further opportunity for education will 
naturally increase this advantage. 

D. Industry would benefit by the increased 
capacity of the workman to consume goods 
which will result from the extra day of 
rest. 

1. The industries which supply educational 
and cultural wants would be stimulated 
and this would be of great value to the 
general welfare. 

- Henry Ford is authority for the state- 
ment that the industry of the country 
could not long exist on the present basis 
of production if factories went back to 
the 10-hour day, as the working public 
would not have the time to consume the 
goods produced. In order to increase 
consumption he favors the 5-day week. 

III. The 5-day week would benefit the 

worker. 

A. There would be a general improvement 
in the health of the worker. 

1. Due to greater opportunity for rest. 

2. Due to greater opportunity for fresh air 
and all around physical development, 
which is impossible in specialized in- 
dustry. 

B. The intelligence and culture of the masses 
of the people would be increased. 

1. The movement for adult education, 
which is now gaining ground in the 
United States, would be accelerated. 

C. The argument that the workman would 
not use his leisure profitably is fallacious. 
1. After being accustomed to leisure during 

a certain period of adjustment he would 
develop habits of education and culture. 
2. The abolition of the saloon has re- 
moved the greatest temptation from the 
path of the worker. 

IV. The 5-day week would advance good 

citizenship. 

A. The worker would have more time to read 
and discuss politics and would become a 
more intelligent citizen. This is essential 
in a democracy. 

(Continued in middle column, Page 17) 
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A Preli 


HE five-day week has recently been 
3 tablished in the plants of the 
Motor Company. Labor union officers ha 
given their approval to the plan and bh 
announced that they will seek to have 
adopted in a number of the leading ing 
tries. Consequently the scheme is bei 
widely discussed on the part of labor leader 
employers and the general public. Labor co 
tends that the shorter week will secure 
larger part of the higher values of life fo 
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What Our Industrial Lead 


Henry Ford 


The country is ready for the 5-day week. It ij 
bound to come through all industry. In adopting it 
ourselves, we are putting it into effect in about 5) 
industries, for we are coal miners, iron miners, lum- 
bermen, and so on. The short week is bound to come, 
because without it the country will not be able to 
absorb its production and stay prosperous 

The industry of this country could not long exist if 
factories generally went back to the 10-hour day, 
because the people would not have the time to con- 
sume the goods produced. For instance, a workman 
would have little use for an automobile if he had t 
be in the shops from dawn until dusk. And that 
would react in countless directions, for the automo: 
bile, by enabling people to get about quickly and 
easily, gives them a chance to find out what is going 
on in the world—which leads them to a larger life 
that requires more food, more and better goods, mor 
books, more music—more of everything. The benefits 
of travel are not confined to those who can take a 
expensive foreign trip. There is more to learn in thi 
country than there is abroad. 


William Green 


President, American Federation of Labor 


Unless American workers keep pace with materi 
progress, our whole civilization will fall down upo 
our efforts. We are living in an age of great tech 
nical progress and industrial development. Silently 
unnoticed by the mass of the people, there are fore 
working toward specialization and mass productio 
Industries are revolutionizing their whole procedure 
with resultant greater productivity of the worker be 
cause of higher and higher industrial efficiency. Thi 
dynamic, ever-changing characteristic which dis 
tinguishes modern industry calls for constant adjust 
ment, so that our social and human values may 0 
be overwhelmed in the general machinizing proce 
and the lives of the workers may not be merged wil 
their machines until they, too, become mechanical. 

In this it is for the organized labor movement 
safeguard our human values. As the worker's pr 
ductivity increases, his wages first of all must 1 
crease in proportion, in order that they shall help 
absorb this increased output. Secondly, there must? 
a progressive reduction of the hours of labor, 
that men and women may have time to rebuild 
hausted physical energies. This is more than evé 
important in the highly specialized processes of moq 
ern industry, where speed. and monotony tax physi 
resistance to the utmost. 
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B. Elections could be changed so as to. fall 
k OT | a OT upon the week day of rest and thus a much 
LY ee greater vote could be insured. 


1. Sunday voting has secured excellent re- 


sults in Europe. 
| V. The 5-day week would not be revolution- 
a 
ary in industry. 
, WW. A. It would be a part of a long and natural 
enja H. Williams, Ph.D. evolution. P 


1. Within a century the hours of work in 
many kinds of industry have been re- 
duced from fourteen per day to eight per 





elimigg Statement day with beneficial results at each reduc- 
tion. 

been dhe workman, while most manufacturers B. Already the 5-day week has been estab- 

1e Foiteadfastly oppose it as certain to damage the lished in many industries. 










dustrial system of the country. The five- 1, In the Ford plants. 


ers h s , , 
nd hay week will doubtless be the subject of 2. sh (a ° Pre oo tet S 
have fjontroversy betwen capital and labor for a Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

x indypumber of years to come. THE SCHO- 3. In some building trades and many other 
s bemASTIC has therefore compiled the accom- industries as revealed by this study. 
leadeqeanying briefs and references as the first or- : : 

bor come ed debate material published in any Negative Brief 

ecure pagazine or hand book on this most timely I. The 5-day week would be harmful to in- 


dustry. 
A. It would decrease production. 
1. The pace in modern manufacturing is 
set by machinery and does not vary ac- 


ea hink of the Five-Day Week cording to length of hours employed. 


life foquestion. 








a. Therefore production would be re-, 


duced in proportion to the reduction in 





hours 
Elbert H. Gary 2. Investigation shows that such a reduc- 
. It if I don’t think the workers would favor it unléss tion has occurred when the hours have 
pting it{they should receive the same compensation for the been reduced. 
bout 55-day week that they now receive for 6 days, and a. According to a study of the National 
rs, lum-§that the employer can’t afford to pay. The employer Industrial Conference Board concern- 
to come would have to carry the added expense to the pur- ing the effect of reduced hours upon 
able tof chaser and consumer, and they wouldn’t stand for it output, it was found that in 87.2% of 
and ought not to be made to. the plants the weekly output per 
exist if] Most of these questions involving expenses are es- worker was decreased, in 8.7% it was 
ur dayJ sentially between the workers and the consuming maintained, while in but 4.1% it was 
to con-{ public. The 5-day week is impractical in the steel increased. 
‘orkmanf business, and I don’t believe it is practicable in any 3B. The statement, sometimes made, that pro- 
. had top other business. Competition with European industry duction has increased with the reduction in 
nd thatfwould be out of the question if American labor hours is misleading. 
automo-| worked only 5 days, while they worked 6 days a week 1. Such increase has been due to invention 
kly andjabroad. We couldn’t stand up under it. and other improvements in the processes 
is going) In times of great business activity, as at present, of production in spite of, rather than be- 
ger lif@the productive capacity of our industries would not cause of shorter hours. 
is, mor meet the demands of the consuming public if they 2. Even granting that the reduction in 
benefit Were operated only 5 days a week. The only way hours will, to a certain extent, increase 
take ato meet this lack is by increasing plant capacity, but efficiency, there must be a point at which 
1 in thi that would add millions of dollars to the expense, for this reasoning must stop, otherwise the 
the cost of construction is up and is going higher, and hours could be reduced to the zero point 
that additional expense would have to be carried by without decreasing production, which is 
the consuming public. manifestly absurd. 

C. The 5-day week would result in an in- 
saad John E. Edgerton crease in wages in relation to the amount 
material President, National Association of Manufacturers of production and this would necessarily 
yn upod be added to the cost of the product. 
at tech# It is, of course, always possible for it to become 1. The higher price of the product would 
Silently§ unavoidably necessary for individual plants to shorten reduce sales. 

e forcegtheir hours or weeks under varying economic 2. The loss of sales would be particularly 
duction§ pressures. But let us not confuse the mandates of disastrous in the foreign markets where 
ocedurell good business with the instincts of humanitarianism, the United States is trying to compete 
rker befnor mistake the disguised suggestions of economic with the low-wage industries of Europe. 
cy. Thif necessity for the discovery of a superior economic a. German workers, for example, are 
ch dis#formula. If a man does as much work in five days working on the basis of a 72-hour 
adjust as he has been doing in six, either his energies are week, and the United States, with a 
may D0 accelerated at the expense of his physical welfare or 40-hour week and higher wages could 
procti he has not been working as he was obligated to do; not expect to meet such competition. 
ed witif and if he be paid as much for five days’ work as he D. The argument that the worker would con- 
nical. has been paid for six, then either he has been paid sume more and thus aid business is unsound. 
ment “less than a just wage or is receiving at the hand of 1. The worker could not buy more without 
r’s ploicharity pay for one day more than he is economically an absolute increase in wages, which in 
nust iNfentitled to. the face of a reduction in hours would 
help t@ It is time for America to awake from its dream be impossible. 

must b@that an eternal holiday is the natural fruit of ma- E. The fact that Henry Ford believes that a 
abor, “#terial prosperity, and to reaffirm its devotion to those 5-day week will help his business has no 
uild Sf principles and laws of life to the conformity with significance for industry in general. 

an ev@ which we owe all of our national greatness. I am 1. The Ford manufacturing business is dif- 
of mod for everything that will make work happier, but ferent from most manufacturing in that 
physic against everything that will further subordinate its it is more highly specialized, the ma- 


portance in the program of life. chinery used is ex~eedingly efficient, and 
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THE BIG PARADE 


the worker is kept at a high tension. 

2. Furthermore, Mr. Ford is frequently 
given to unsound schemes and theories. 
a. As evidenced by the Peace Ship, 

b. As evidenced by his uneconomic 
theories concerning money . 

II. There is no necessity for the reduction of 

the work week at this time. 

A. The United States has risen to a high in- 
dustrial position with the 6-day week. 

B. American workmen are now the most 
prosperous, the most healthful, and the best 
treated in the world 

C. The present work week gives them ample 
opportunity for study. 

1. The great growth of the adult education 
movement among the working classes 
proves this. 

III. The 5-day week plan would give the 

worker too much leisure and this unoccupied 

time would be worse than wasted. 

A. The 5-day week would keep the workman 
employed in many industries for not more 
than 40 hours per week, which would, 
after deducting 8 hours per day for sleep, 
allow him on the average 10 hours per 
day and eating and leisure. 

B. The excess time would in many cases be 
dissipated in carousal, the manufacture of 
moonshine liquor, and other anti-social 
conduct. 

1. It is well known that steady work makes 
for sobriety and respect for the law, 
while idleness inspires misconduct. 


(Concluded on Page 21) 
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A Great British Portrait Painter 


Ambrose Mc- 

Evoy, one of 
the most dis- 
tinguished of 
contemporar y 
British paint- 
ers, died in 
London on 
January 4 of 
pneumonia, at 
the age of 48. 
McEvoy had 
a romantic at- 
tachment for 
America _ be- 
cause his fa- 
ther had been 
an officer in 
the Confeder- 
ate Army dur- 
ing the Civil 
War. Captain 
McEvoy _as- 
sisted in the 
capture of 
John Brown, 
helped to con- 
struct the 
Merrimae, 
was present at 
the fall of 
Richmond and 
eventually be- 
came a world 
authority on submarine warfare. Cap- 
tain McEvoy established a friendship 
with Doctor Whistler, the brother of the 
artist. Doctor Whistler had attended 
the young officer when he had been 
wounded in the Battle of Bull Run. 
From this friendship, the young Am- 
brose McEvoy received his greatest im- 
petus towards becoming a painter for 
the McEvoy family knew James Mac- 
Neill Whistler very well. 

Ambrose McEvoy entered the Slade 
School of Art when he was only 15 
years old. Several times a week the 
young artist took a portfolio of sketches 
for Whistlers’ friendly criticism. He 
also worked with Walter Sickert during 
some holidays in France, and took fre- 





Courtesy Carnegie Institute. 


“PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST'S MOTHER” 


quent sketching trips in company with 
Augustus John. 

McEvoy’s success was much longer in 
coming than was that of John. It was 
not until he exhibited his portrait of 
the former Consuelo Vanderbilt, then 
Duchess of Marlborough, in 1916, that 
he became well known. Thereafter, he 
became the most sought of British por- 
trait painters by leaders of society both 
in London and in New York. The fact 
that McEvoy was a fashionable por- 
trait painter never, however, resulted in 
his becoming a careless or repetitive 
painter. McEvoy imposed his own sen- 
sitive personality upon his visualiza- 
tions of his subjects, and consequently, 
has left a gallery of exquisite portraits 
expressive of our day. 








What is Social Thinking? 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


with small groups informally organ- 
ized. Let us call these discussion- 
groups; this implies that situations are 
to be explored with a view to finding a 
joint solution. No one is to have 
authority to say what is true and what 
must be done—not even a majority 
which can vote the minority down. But 
discussion must proceed in an orderly 
manner; this means that the chairman 


of the group and the participants will 
need to know certain procedures; they 
will, for example, need to know how to 
speak clearly, briefly to the point; they 
will need to learn how to give proper 
attention to all that others say. 

It should be clear by this time that 
external and internal social thinking 
may each be inadequate if left sep- 
arated. The person who possesses a 
fine, sympathetic feeling for others, 
who has social regard for his fellows, 
should be able to learn how to think his 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


way through his feelings. The person 
who learns how to do social thinking 
should, likewise, find that his social 
feelings are being expanded. In short, 
thinking and acting, feeling and behav- 
ing are by this process brought into 
unity. Social acting without social 
thought is apt to degenerate into mere 
sentimentalism. Social thinking with- 
out social action invariably becomes in- 
effective, useless, dry information. The 
person who acts without thinking misses 
as much of the joy of life as the per- 
son who thinks without acting. True 
education shows us how to merge think- 
ing and acting in a dauntless, exciting, 
creative way of life. 
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The Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


A gang of Negroes, burrowing 
With bar and pick and spade, 
Tugged and bent to an iron ring 
In a hole their tools had made. 


A sudden give, and the earth fell clear; 

A gasp, and seven blacks 

Bunched and cringed, and muttered a prayer 
To the thing behind their backs. 


For a moon grown suddenly old and blue 
Laid withered hands upon 

A mouldy chest and a bone or two 

From a rotting skeleton. 


A shooting star whined overhead, 

The arc-lights winced and failed, 

And a lonely wind from the long-time dead 
Crept to their ears and wailed. 


Then terror looded them and let them go 
In a storm of flailing feet, 

To tell their tale by the lanter glow 

Of the shops in Sailor Street. 


But when the engines summoned day 

Up from oblivion, 

And the gang crept back to loot the clay, 
The chest and bones were gone. 


II 

Simon the drunkard swears he saw them 
going 

In a shaking world of neither here nor there, 

Tottering out of the shades, and slowly 
blowing 

Across the park, lighter than harbor air, 

With a wedge of the Milky way serenely 
showing 

Through cloven skulls under the matted hair. 


Yes, he will tell you that he watched them 
travel 

Out to the city’s edge with a mouldy chest: 

How they would bulk in the dark, and then 
unravel 

Under the lights; and, when they paused to 
rest, 

Dusted their burden free of city gravel, 

And waited tense lest any should molest. 


Heaving their treasure to their backs, they 
waded 
The last salt stream; and where the forests 


keep 
The old lost darks and silences, they faded. 
Back in the early gray, steel-throated, deep, 
The engines ripped the silence, and the jaded, 
Driven city stumbled from its sleep. 








Creative Youth 
(Continued from Page 7) 


painful moments he would be indeed lost, 
and there would be no growth in him. All 
that, even the torment, is a great sign of de- 
velopment, growing, advancing. Creative 
growing-pains they might be called. The 
sure and egotistic stupids of the earth never 
have them; thinkers and artists suffer daily 
from them. When they cease entirely, all 
development has stopped. 

You belong, J.E.J. You are ambitious to 
make your speech tell; you recognize situa- 
tions in which you fail; that is all the for- 
mula a boy or girl needs for ultimate suc- 
cess. Eventually, and that right soon—I am 
fearlessly playing the role of prophet now— 
you will find yourself at ease in places the 
very thought of which would now frighten 
you into tongue-tied blundering. I have seen 
it happen often; one of the shyest of my stu- 
dents became my colonel in the Army, a man 
of great courage, and resourceful in words 


beyond the dream or hope of any of his 
teachers, including myself. 

The school is somewhat at fault here, we 
must be frank in saying, and yet we do not 


see how the school can be blamed. It is in 
a predicament; it must stir youth into a con- 
sciousness of error or there is no growth. So 
it spends a considerable part of its time tell- 
ing you how bad you are; and in its zeal to 
improve you, the school sometimes makes the 
pardonable error itself of overdoing the mat- 
ter. 

For instance, your teacher might not agree 
with me that your letter is well written. It 
contains one or two errors in English. Per- 
haps you could pick them out yourself. Some- 
thing is wrong with the them in the third 
paragraph and with whom in the fourth para- 
graph. But, do you know, I did not once 
think of errors as I read your clear picturing 
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of the dilemma of youth. I was intensely 
moved by the letter. I said, “Why, that’s my- 
self many years ago, a little boy trying to 
say what was in his heart before others and 
very much afraid and, therefore, very much 
of a failure.” Now, what else is writing for 
but to move the reader? 

Does this encourage you, J.E.J. of Indiana, 
and all the other thousands who have the 
same difficulties? It was meant to do just 
that, for I do not know any surer antidote 
to the feeling of inadequacy, which attacks 
all of us by the way, at any age, than honest 
praise for a work well intended. What care 
you for blunders? ‘Time will cure them if 
you continue to want them cured. Reading 
and thinking and association with those who 
read and think is the path of security for 
you and your kind. 


(Concluded on Page 28) 








OuxE ivy-covered cottage . . . the blended charm of 


children’s laughter and a mother’s lullaby . . 


. a daddy 


who’s looked up to as the greatest manonearth...a 
little family granted the supreme blessing of life—love 
and happiness . . . unannounced, sickness crosses the 
threshold . . . the bread-winner, strickendown .. . 
specialists called in on the case . . . a hurried consul- 
tation ... aracewithdeath .. . long vigils through 
the nightand ... happily ... thankfully . .. the 
crisisisover . . . long daysof convalescence . . . the 
income cut off . . . bills for doctors, nurses, medicine, 


climbing steadily . . . where to go for help? . 


+ » Who 


will lend money in this emergency? 


Under this circumstance, there’s 
nothing more mind-freeing than a 
letter which begins: ‘“‘Enclosed please 
find check.’”’ That’s the mission of 
Perfect Protection—the world’s 
most adequate insurance. That’s the 
service which daily brings needed 
dollars to thousands in their time of 
adversity. 


During your disability through sick- 


ness or accident; after you are for- 
ever taken from the ones you love— 
Perfect Pratection is your ever-ready 
servant. No matter where you are 
—no matter where you go—no mat- 
ter what you do, there’s a world of 
relief in knowing your income’s pro- 
tected no matter what happens to 
you. That’s the perfect assurance 
given by Perfect Protection. That’s 
the assurance you owe yourself 


“It Pays Six Ways”’ is a little booklet briefly explain- 
ing Perfect Protection and what it can do for you. 
It’s yours for the asking and, of course, without 
obligation. Write today for your copy. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Congress 


N the six weeks remaining of the present 

short session, it becomes increasingly clear 
that no constructive legislation need be ex- 
pected. Congress will devote itself largely to 
the annual supply bills for the Government. 
No action on tax reduction is probable, and 
the majority leaders will make every effort 
to prevent controversies that might necessitate 
an extra session in the spring. Apart from 
the Navy program, few measures are likely 
to be reported from committees House and 
Senate conferees have reached a compromise 
on a bill for the regulation of radio broad- 
casting, which will leave radio administra- 
tion in the Department of Commerce, but vest 
the assignment of licenses and wave lengths 
in a commission of five appointed by the 
President. Since the Attorney General ruled 
that the Secretary of Commerce has no author- 
ity to refuse licenses, the number of broad- 
casters has grown so rapidly that serious in- 
terference between many local stations has 
arisen, and some solution must soon be 
reached. 

The outlook for farm legislation in the pres- 
ent Congress is negligible. Agricultural com- 
mittees of both houses have begun hearings, 
however, and several bills have been intro- 
duced, including a revised McNary Haugen 
bill, and the milder bills of Rep. Aswell 
(La.), Curtis and Crisp (which has the ap- 
proval of Secretary Jardine), and Senator 
Norbeck (S. D.) 

The fight on admission of the three dis- 
puted senators-elect, Smith, Vare and Gould, 
approaches a climax. Before this issue 
reaches its readers, Colonel Smith of Illinois 
is expected to present his credentials as a 
member of the present session by appointment 
of Governor Small. Several prominent Dem- 
ocratic senators, including Ashurst, McKellar, 
Harrison, and Caraway have served notice 
that they will move to refer his credentials 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
before admission. The prevailing Republican 
attitude is that Smith is constitutionally en- 
titled to be seated, but that adverse action 
may be taken later. If Smith is refused a 
seat in this session, he will be back in No- 
vember with the electoral backing of his 
state. Meantime, Former Secretary of Labor 
William B. Wilson, Democratic candidate in 
Pennsylvania, filed a petition in the Senate 
charging detailed frauds in the November 
election of William S. Vare, and declaring 
that an inspection of the votes legally cast 
would show Wilson the victor. The Senate 
passed the Robinson resolution directing that 
the Pennsylvania ballots be impounded by a 
Senate committee until their legality can be 
decided. The case of Senator-elect Gould of 
Maine is on a somewhat different footing. 
After being allowed to take his seat, he was 
haled before the Committee on Elections and 
questioned minutely on his alleged bribery 
deal with the Premier of New Brunswick in 
1912. The bribe was paid by his partners, 
he claimed, without his knowledge or consent. 
Gould’s counsel raised the legal point that he 
cannot be unseated for activities prior to and 
having no connection with his election. 


“Poisoned” Liquor 


With scéres of deaths reported from all 
parts of the country due to reckless imbibing 























—sShoemaker in Chicago News. 


IT WILL BE QUITE A SHOCK TO HIM 


of bootleg liquor over the holidays, Congress 
seized upon the Secretary of the Treasury and 
other officials charged with prohibition en- 
forcement, and made them the scapegoats of 
an attack on “legalized murder” by the Gov- 
ernment. The hip-flask tempest arose over 
the Government practice (legally authorized 
by Congress) of adulterating or “denaturing” 
alcohol used for industrial purposes by in- 
serting various poisonous chemicals, such as 
benzine, pyradine, methanol, etc. More than 
200 trades have need for denatured grain al- 
cohol, and the Government has experimented 
for years to find a formula that would make 
the compound undrinkable and from which 
the denaturant could not be removed by dis- 
tillation. Secretary Mellon had announced 
that a new formula would go into effect Jan- 
uary 1 in which the wood alcohol content 
was raised from 2 to 4 per cent, and some 
benzine added. This would produce an evil- 
smelling and tasting fluid that should warn 
drinkers who are unwary enough to buy the 
stuff from bootleggers. The Senate adopted 
a resolution requesting information from the 
Secretary, and the Government chemists are 
now seeking a formula that will produce the 
desired effect without harm to drinkers. 


The Cruiser Fight 


The new Naval Appropriations bill, as re- 
ported to the House, contained expenditures 
of $314,000,000, but failed to include funds 
for two dirigible airships or three cruisers 
already authorized (Scholastic, Jan. 8). Faced 
by a rising tide of revolt from Navy advo- 
cates, Majority Leader Tilson promised an 
amendment providing for the three cruisers. 
The Naval Committee went on record favor- 
ing the elevation of guns on American battle- 
ships to give them range equal to that of 
British ships. Three days later, the President’s 
budget program of delay in new construction 
pending the outcome of further disarmament 
negotiations, was defeated on the dirigibles 
but upheld on the cruisers. An appropriation 
to begin the building of a rigid airship which 
will ultimately cost $4,500,000 was approved, 
but funds for the three new cruisers were de- 
feated by a vote of 183 to 161. The debate 
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The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


House Supports President in Refusing Funds for Cruisers; “Poisoned” Alcohol Raises Storm, 
Woods’ Nomination Opposed 


was dramatic and party lines were ignored, 
many Democrats and progressives “standing 
by” the President on his peace program, 
while Speaker Longworth, Representative 
Tilson, and other old party leaders voted 
against him, Longworth taking the floor in a 
fiery speech. 

The cruiser situation may have repercus- 
sions in the Administration policies on dis- 
armament and foreign affairs generally. 
With the return of Hugh Gibson and the 
American disarmament delegation from 
Geneva, the President asked Congress to 
authorize an additional $75,000 to continue 
the negotiations next March. His efforts for 
peace were endorsed by the Federal Council 
of Churches and other religious and civic 
bodies. But other features of his diplomatic 
program drew strong criticism, such as his 
stand on Nicaraguan intervention (see The 
Fortnight Abroad), and his appeal to the 
press of the country to support Administra- 
tion foreign policies by an “American atti- 
tude” to give foreign powers the impression 
of a united front. The President charged 
that American travelers have misrepresented 
Government policies in Europe in regard to 
Russian recognition. But critics of the Presi- 
dent objected that such dragooning of opinion 
is abhorrent in a democracy. 


Immigration 


The Immigration Act of 1924 states that 
new quotas based on the census of 1920 shall 
become effective on July 1, 1927. A com- 
mission consisting of the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce and Labor had been authorized by 
Congress to determine the new quotas under 
a plan dividing the world into geographical 
areas, and admitting immigrants whose “na- 
tional origin” is traceable to these areas up 
to an arbitrary percentage of the number of 
that stock residing in the U. S. in 1920. The 
existing plan requires the quotas to be based 
on the number of persons of the respective 
stocks admitted to the country in the single 
year 1890. Estimates made by the committee 
under both the old and the new plans show 
that there would be a considerable shift in 
the quotas from certain nations. Out of the 
153,541 to be admitted in a given year, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland would get 
73,039 instead of the present 34,007; Austrian, 
Italian, and Russian immigration would be 
slightly increased; but that from Germany, 
Scandinavia, and the Irish Free State would 
be reduced by more than half. The Presi- 
dent made no recommendation on the report 
in submitting it to Congress, but there is 
some doubt as to whether the law authoriz- 
ing him to proclaim the new quotas is man- 
datory. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Cyrus E. Woods, former ambassador to 
Japan, railroad and coal corporation attorney, 
and “personal” candidate of the Mellon-Reed- 
Pepper organiaztion in Pennsylvania for a 
seat in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(Scholastic, Jan. 8), found himself under a 
hot fire when he appeared before the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee with the 
President’s appointment in his wallet. He 
admitted owning $250,000 of rail and coal 
stocks, but promised to dispose of them if 
confirmed. He admitted having been counsel 
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for the powerful Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
but stated he would not sit on the Lakes 
cargo case, now before the I. C. C., in which 
that Company is the petitioner. While grant- 
ing the right of the Senate to question Mr. 
Woods’ fitness, Senator Reed and other Penn- 
sylvanians charged that the cry of “section- 
alism” raised by West Virginia, Tennessee, 
and other coal states, comes with poor grace. 
The inquiry was enlivened by the charge, 
made by Senator Steck (Dem.) of Iowa, that 
Senator-elect Brookhart was a paid lobbyist 
for Woods. This was vigorously denied, Mr. 
Brookhart claiming that he had always been 
opposed to the Woods nomination. Mr. Woods 
is being supported by the United Mine 
Workers, who believe that it is to labor’s in- 
terest to assist the coal operators in the Pitts- 
burgh district to secure better freight rates. 


The Five-Day Week 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


C. The surplus of leisure would create a de- 
sire for luxuries. 

1. The workman is now buying too many 
luxuries since the wave of installment 
buying swept over the country. 

D. The leisure of the workman would be bet- 
ter employed if it were distributed through- 
out the week by shortening the hours of 
the day. 

1. An hour or more added at the end of 
the day would be employed in regular 
habits of study and recreation. 

a. This would be preferable to a week- 
end spree. 

b. Education, culture, and systematic 
psysical exercise are not matters for 
one day a week, but for 6 or 7 

IV. The 5-day week would increase the 
seweating system. 

A. Production in factories would prove un- 
profitable and piece work would be sent 
out. 

1. The evils of such a system are well 
known. 
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COMMISSION ER ‘LANDIS 


That National Game of Ours 


HIS has been a busy winter for the 


baseball scandal factory. First 
it accused Ty Cobb and Tris Speak- 
er, lately retired as managers of 
the Detroit and Cleveland Americans 
and two of the greatest players in the 
history of the game, of betting on a 
game that had been “fixed” in 1919. A 
few days later “Swede” Risberg and 
“Chick” Gandil, members of the notori- 
ous Chicago “Black Sox” of 1919, came 
out with wholesale accusations of 
“throwing” an important series be- 
tween Chicago and Detroit in the pen- 
nant fight of 1917. Among the prob- 
inent piayers under suspicion were sev- 
eral managers—Ray Schalk, Owen 
Bush, Eddie Collins, and Kid Gleason, 
and such players as Ehmke, Faber, 
Heilman, and Veach. Risberg charged 
that the White Sox raised a sum among 
themselves and paid the Detroit play- 
ers to “lie down” against Chicago. 


Former Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, the $65,000 Commissioner of 
organized baseball, acted promptly. He 
summoned all the men involved to Chi- 
cago, held hearings for three days and 
finally issued a decision exonerating the 
accused men, as the issue was one of 
veracity between them and Risberg and 
Gandil. He recommended the adoption 
of stringent rules against future betting 
by players. 

Baseball is not yet free from suspi- 
cion. Judge Landis commands public 
confidence, but it is plain that many 
improper, even though not criminal acts 
went on in the past. A threat was made 
to introduce bills in Congress for fed- 
eral regulation of bascball, but will 
probably not get far. However, the 
public demands its games “on the 
level,” and baseball must prevent a re- 
currence of such scandals. 
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More Than 
an 
Education 


Kiski gives its boys much more 
than a sound classroom educa- 
tion. Training in character, in 
self reliance and in manhood 
supplement academic work, 
and these are reinforced by a 
plan of physical training that 
develops every boy according 
to his requirements. Our 200- 
acre campus provides for all 
outdoor sports, in which all 
Kiski boys participate. 


_Entrance After _ 
The Holidays ' : 


Due to the flexibility of our system 
of teaching, it is possible for intel- 
ligent boys to enter at any time 
and make up work missed because 
of sickness. Such boys, who would 
otherwise lose a year, or a term, 
can be given special attention at 
Kiski, and can finish in the spring 
without loss of time. For details, 
write— 


Dr. A. W. Witson, President 
Kiskiminetas 
Springs School 


Saltsburg, Pa. 
Box 921 
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The United States in 1926 


A Calendar of Outstanding Events 


Jan. +—On the reassembling of Congress, 
President Coolidge, in special message, rec- 
emmends appropriation of $50,000 to cover 
American expenses at Geneva Disarmament 
Conference 

Jan. 6—Secretary of Commerce Hoover re- 
Weals a stries of foreign monopolies—rubber, 
nitrates, potash, drugs, etc—endangering 
Ame7itan economic welfare. 

Jan. 6—Investigation of the Department of 
Justice for failure to proceed against the Alu- 
minum Company of America for alleged vio- 
lation of anti-trust laws is ordered 

Jan. 12—Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, 
appointed to the Senate ad interim, is seated, 
41 to 39. 

Jan. 15-16—War debt agreement with six 
European powers ratified: Italy to pay $2,- 
407,000,000 in sixty-two years; Belgium $417,- 
789,000; Czechoslovakia, $115,000,000; Ru- 
mania, $44,590,000; Esthonia, $13,830,000; 
Latvia, $5,775,000. 

Jan. 25—Debate on World Court ended by 
closure rule, 68 to 26, employed for the second 
time since 1917. 

Jan. 29—Colonel William Mitchell, former 
Chief of the Army Air Service, resigns after 
President Coolidge has sustained part of his 
sentence for criticizing the Air Service. 

Feb. 12—Anthracite coal strike, on since 
Sept. 1, 1925, settled, with 158,000 men on 
five-year tenure and a conciliation board 
created. 

Feb. 24—U. S. Steel Corporation celebrates 
25 years of service in which it did a gross 
business of $24,000,000,000. 

Feb. 26—President Coolidge signs 1926 rev- 
enue bill reducing taxes by $387,811,000. 

March i—Charles E. Hughes, as chairman 
ef New York special commission, reports to 
Legislature plan for state government reor- 
ganization. 

March 2—Projected Van Sweringen merger 
of Nickel Plate Railroad with the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, Hocking Valley, Erie and 
Pere Marquette lines turned down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

March 8—Concurrent resolution adopted, 
51 to 26, authorizing reception of bids for 
Muscle Shoals hydro-electric plant lease. 

March 25—Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Election votes, 10 to 1, to unseat Smith 
W. Brookhart (Rep.) of Iowa in favor of 
Daniel F Steck (Dem.). 

April 1—Federal Judge George W. English 
of Illinois is impeached. 

April 2—Colonel Carmi A. Thompson of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is appointed by President 
Coolidge to conduct an investigation for him 
in the Philippines. His report, submitted 
Dec. 22, advises gradual extension of internal 
autonomy, but postpones independence of 
islands. 

April 5—Subcommittee of Senate Judiciary 
Committee holds hearings on prohibition mod- 
ification. 

April 17—Governor Smith of New York 
signs the Baumes anti-crime bills. 

May 5—Army five-year aviation building 
bill, carrying $150,000,000 passed by unani- 
mous vote of the House 

May 9—Commander Richard E. Byrd, U. 
S. N., and Pilot Floyd Bennett, flew in a 
Fokker plane from King’s Bay, Spitzbergen, 
to the North Pole and back in 16 hours. 

May 11-15—The airship Norge with Roald 
Amundsen, Ellsworth and Nobile and 17 com- 
panions, sails from King’s Bay, Spitzbergen, 


crosses North Pole on May 12, and reaches 
Teller, near Nome, Alaska, after 71 hours, 
covering 2700 miles. 

May 20—The Watson-Parker act, abolish- 
ing Railway Labor Board and substituting a 
system of regional arbitration signed by the 
President. 

May 21—Haugen Farm Relief subsidy 
bill of $175,000,000 to maintain farm prices 
is defeated. 

June 1-December 1—Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia. 

June 11—Pennsylvania Senatorial primar- 
ies costing approximately $2,800,000, investi- 
gated by Senate Committee. 

July 2—The President appoints F. Trubee 
Davison as Assistant Secretary of War for 
Aviation; William P. McCracken, Jr., for 
similar post in Department of Commerce; 
and Edward P. Warner in Navy Department. 

July 2—First session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress ends. 

July 10—Naval arsenal near Dover, N. J., 
exploded by lightning, killing thirty and caus- 
ing property loss of $100,000,000. 

July 13—The Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion is instructed. by the Shipping Board to 
sell 250,000 tons of merchant ships. 

July 24—Governor Miriam A. Ferguson of 
Texas defeated for renomination by Attorney 
General Dan Moody. 

Aug. 5—Senate committee estimates pri- 
mary campaign expenditures in Illinois at 
over $1,000,000. 

Aug. 16—Filipino Legislature bill provid- 
ing for plebiscite on independence is vetoed 
by Gov. Gen. Leonard Wood and passed over 
his veto. 

Sept. 5—Former Attorney General Harry 
M. Daugherty and former Alien Property Cus- 
todian Colonel Thomas W. Miller placed on 
trial in New York for conspiracy to defraud 
the Government. On Oct. 11 the jury disa- 
grees. . 

Sept. 18-21—Southern Florida visited by 
hurricane causing nearly 400 deaths and mil- 
lions in loss of property at great resorts. 

Sept. 25—The Ford Motor Company in- 
augurates a five-day work week. 

Oct. 7—A credit of $30,000,000 is extended 
to cotton cooperatives by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, and a Presidential commission 
appointed to meet the emergency caused by 
slump in price of cotton. 

Oct. 23—At Dedham, Mass, Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, whose murder case 
has aroused world-wide agitation among rad- 
icals, are denied a new trial. 

Oct. 25—The Supreme Court, 6 to 3, up- 
held the power of the President to remove 
executive officers, although appointment must 
be made with the “advice and consent” of 
the Senate. 

Nov. 2—The Senate becomes almost evenly 
divided by the result of the Senatorial elec- 
tions, Democrats replacing Republicans in 
Arizona, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New York, Oklahoma and Kentucky. The 
new House of the Seventieth Congress stands 
237 Republicans; 195 Democrats. Prohibi- 
tion referenda in eight states, wets winning 
in New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Montana, 
and Nevada; dries in Missouri, Colorado and 
California. Governors are elected in twenty 
states, of which the Democrats carry twelve. 

Nov. nm account of impeachment pro- 
ceedings, Judge George W. English resigns 
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—J. N. Darling in Des Moines Register 
BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


What events in American politics during 
1926 inspired this cartoon of the “Average 
Citizen” on Election Day? 


from the Federal Court of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Illinois. 

Nov. 5—The President advocates a 10 to 
12 percent rebate on income taxes of 1925, 
but three days later Secretary Mellon sug- 
gests instead deductions from the taxes of 
1926. 


Nov. 10—In the Philippines the Governor 
General assumes, by executive order, the pow- 
ers of the native-controlled Board of Control. 

Nov. 11—President Coolidge, in dedicating 
the $2,000,000 Liberty Memorial at Kansas 
City, says in regard to the World Court, that 
“unless the requirements of the Senate reso- 
lutions are met by the other interested nations, 
I can see no prospect of this country adhering 
to the Court.” 


Nov. 22—Trial of Albert B. Fall and Ed- 
ward L. Doheny begins in Washington on 
charges of conspiracy in the Elk Hills Naval 
Reserve lease. They are acquitted Dec. 16. 


Nov. 23—In Maine special senatorial elec- 
tion Arthur R. Gould (Rep.) wins over Ful- 
ton J. Redman (Dem.). 

Nov. 26—The International Mercantile 
Marine sells the White Star Line to the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company. 

Dec. 2—Board of Arbitration, acting under 


the Watson-Parker act, awards 7% per cent 
increases in wages to 89,000 Eastern railway 
men. 

Dec. 4—Colonel Carmi A. Thompson’s re- 
port on Philippines received by the President. 


Dec. 6—Second session of Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress opens. Senator Walsh (Dem. Mont.) 
introduces resolutions to investigate fitness of 
Senator-elect Gould of Maine. 

Dec. 7—President’s message to Congress 
emphasized the advantages of continuing 
good policies rather than experimenting with 
new. In his budget message the next day he 
calls for appropriations of $4,014,571,124, 
with an estimated surplus of $383,079,095. 


Dec. 13—The President signs Federal 
Judges’ increase salary bill. 

Dec. 14—Wadsworth amendment admit- 
ting 35,000 alien wives and children of im- 
migrants passed, 39 to 37. 

Dec. 16—Stockholders of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation given 40 per cent dividend 
amounting to $203,321,000. 
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THE MODERN SAMSON 
What far-reaching economic catastrophe in 
the world abroad during 1926 was the occa- 
sion for this cartoon? 


Jan. 3—General Pangalos, by military 
coup, assumes dictatorship of Greece. 

Jan. 12—General William Lassiter appoint- 
ed to succeed General Pershing as chairman 
of the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite Commission. 
Ma Chun-wu, Chinese Minister of Justice, 
welcomes the Extra-territoriality Conference 
at Peking and Silas H. Strawn is elected 
Chairman. 

Jan. 14—In Nicaragua, President Carlos 
Solarzano resigns after a year of office. Gen- 
eral Emiliano Chamorro seizes the power, but 
is refused recognition by the U. S. 

Jan. 26—Reijiro Wakatsuki becomes Pre- 
mier of Japan on the death of Viscount Kato. 

Feb. 11—Nationalization decree of Church 
property revives drastic anti-religious policy 
in Mexico. 

Feb. 18—Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian 
dictator, declares his independence of the 
Peking government. 

Feb. 19—In Rumanian elections the Peas- 
ants defeat the Bratiano Liberals but on 
March 27, General Averescu is installed as 
premier. 

March 6-10—The Briand Cabinet resigns 
in France after defeat on its financial bill 
and is reformed with Raoul Peret as Finance 
Minister and M. Briand as Premier for ninth 
time. 

March 8-17—Special session of League of 
Nations Assembly adjourns without admitting 
Germany, due to Brazil’s and Spain’s de- 
mands for permanent seats on Council. 

March 22—Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu 
in alliance occupy Peking and drive back the 
National army of Feng Yu-hsiang into Mon- 
golia. 

March 24—The Matteotti case (Italy) ends 
with five years’ sentences for the three de- 
fendants directly implicated in the murder. 

March 28—Hugh Gibson heads American 
delegation to preliminary disarmament con- 
ference at Geneva. 

April 7—A demented English noblewoman 
wounds Premier Mussolini with revolver 
shot, but the next day he starts on propa- 
ganda tour of Tripoli. Various attempts on 
his life are made on Sept. 11, Oct. 31, etc. 

April 19—General Pangalos, the Greek dic- 
tator, is elected President of the Republic in 
a controlled election. 

April 24—Russo-German mutual .nutrality 
agreement signed. 

April 25—Reza Khan Pehlevi is crowned 
Shah of Persia. 
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Foreign Affairs in 1926 


A Calendar of Outstanding Events 


April 29—Mellon-Berenger debt refunding 
agreement signed at Washington, calling for 
payment of $6,847,674,104 in sixty-two years 
at an average interest of 1.58 per cent and 
none for the first five years. 

May 1-10—British general strike, caused by 
failure of coal miners and owners to agree 
on time and wages. The coal strike lasts till 
Dec. 2 with great loss to industry, making a 
serious deficit in an otherwise surplus-show- 
ing budget. 

May 12—The Luther Cabinet is defeated, 
176 to 146, on the German flag decree, and 
on May 16 Dr. Wilhelm Marx of the Cath- 
olic Centre becomes chancellor. 

May 13—In Poland Marshal Josef Pilsud- 
ski ousts the government with a military 
coup d’etat. 

May 26—At Budapest Prince Ludwig 
Windisch-Graetz and twenty accomplices are 
convicted of French bank note forgeries. 
Abd-el-Krim, Riffian Chief, surrenders, and 
Franco-Spanish war in Morocco erds with 
treaty signed June 10. ; 

June 10—Brazil withdraws from Counci 
of the League, objecting to non-representation 
of South American states. 

June 15—Tacna-Arica Plebiscite Commis- 
sion adopts General Lassiter’s declaration of 
failure, and Chile ends negotiations in her 
dispute with Peru. M. Peret resigns as 
French Finance Minister and Briand Cabinet 
is reconstructed on June 23, with Joseph Cail- 
laux as Finance Minister. 

June 20—The German plebiscite for con- 
fiscation of property of former reigning houses 
fails to obtain the requisite majority of quali- 
fied voters. 

June 28—Liberal Premier Mackenzie, King 
of Canada, resigns and is succeeded by Con- 
servative Arthur Meighen. 

July 19-21—Edouard Herriot forms a new 
French Cabinet with Senator de Monzie as 
Finance Minister, but is defeated and resigns 
two days later. 

July 23—Former war President Raymond 
Poincare forms a new Government which in- 
cludes five former premiers, and succeeds in 
settling the financial crisis. 

July 28—A military treaty is signed be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of 
Panama which, in the following December, 
when the text becomes known, arouses un- 
favorable comment in Europe. 

August 10—The French Senate and Cham- 
ber, sitting as the National Assembly at Ver- 
sailles, adopts constitutional amendment for 
sinking fund, and Parliament adjourns. 

August 1—In Mexico President Calles 
starts enforcement of anti-religious laws, 
churches are taken over by the Government, 
and the Catholics begin strike and boycott. 

August 22—The Greek Dictator Pangalos 
is overthrown by General Kondylis who 
orders elections held. 

August 25—A Spanish note to the powers 
asking control of Tangier is objected to by 
France and England. 

August 30—Popular municipal elections are 
abolished in Italy and government from Rome 
is extended to 1,700 towns. 

Sept. 1—Signatories of the World Court 
statute accept three of the five United States 
Senate reservations defining entrance status of 
the United Staes. Mexican Congress, upon 
convening, refused to amend religious laws. 

Sept. 2-14—Council of the League of Na- 
tions opens forty-first session at Geneva and 
offers Germany a permanent seat and Spain 


a semi-permanent seat. On Sept. 7 Germany 
unanimously elected a member of the League; 
on the 11th Spain gives notice of resignation, 
and on the 14th the Locarno treaties are 
executed. : 

Sept. 5—Spanish artillery revolt stopped by 
Primo de Rivera and King Alfonso. A 
perfunctory plebiscite on Sept. 11-13 supports 
the Directorate. 

Sept. 14—In Canadian elections Liberals 
win; Mackenzie King returns to power on 
Oct. 14. 

Sept. 16—League Assembly elects to Coun- 
cil Poland, Chile and Rumania for three 
years, Colombia, the Netherlands and China 
for two, and Belgium, Czechoslovakia and@ 
Salvador for one. Stresemann of Germany 
and Briand of France hold friendly confer- 
ence at Thoiry. 

Sept. 30—Charles Evans Hughes succeeds 
the late George Gray as member of the 
Hague Court of Arbitration. 

Oct. 6—General von Seeckt is forced to re- 
sign as head of the German Reichswehr 
militia for permitting the son of the former 
Crown Prince to participate illegally in man- 
oeuvers, and is succeeded by Lieut.-Gen. Wil- 
helm Heye. 

Oct. 12—For the first time since the war a 
balanced budget is presented by the Poincare 
Government, with a total of nearly forty bil- 
lion francs. 

Oct. 15—The Prussia Diet votes a financial 
settlement with the former Kaiser as the last 
King of Prussia. 

Oct. 19—In Norway a plebiscite votes 
against continuance of national prohibition. 

Oct. 19-Nov. 23—British Imperial Confer- 
ence in London accepts program changing 
title of King and Empire, eliminating the 
term “United Kingdom,” plans limiting do- 
minion immigration, and approves Locarno 
Treaty. 

Oct. 26—Russian Communist Party gains 
sweeping victory over Opposition by eleeting 
the “regulars” Stalin, Rykoff, etc., to power 
over Trotsky and Zinovier. 

Nov. 2—French police foil Catalan raid 
into Spain and unearth a Fascist plot. 

Nov. 6—Cantonese troops capture Kiu- 
kiang from Marshal Sun Chuan-fan, after 
occupying Hankow and Wuchang. 

Nov. 17—President Diaz of Nicaragua asks 
protection of the United States from alleged 
Bolshevist intervention of Mexico. 

Nov. 20—Italian death penalty law is re- 
vived for defense of Premier. 

Nov. 23—American-Mexican official corre- 
spondence on Mexican oil land titles made 
public at Washington. 

Nov. 28—Report of the Chinese Extraterri- 
toriality Commission of the Powers is pub- 
lished. 

Nov. 30—Paul Claudel, French poet, ap- 
pointed to succeed Henri Berenger as ambas— 
sador at Washington. Secretary of State 
Kellogg transmits proposal for sale of Taenar- 
Arica territory to Bolivia. 

Dec. 17—Antona Smetona, former President 
of Lithuania, seizes Government in protest 
against Soviet procilivities. The Marx Cab- 
inet is overthrown in Germany owing to a 
Socialist vote of censure for militaristic activ- 
ities. 

Dec. 19—An important note on. modifying 
the foreign attitude toward China is submit- 
ted to the Powers by the British Government. 

Dec. 27—Rear Admiral Latimer, U. S. N., 
disarms Sacasa rebels and establishes a 
neutral zone in Nicaragua. 
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THE FORTNIGHT .ABROAD 


Coolidge and Kellogg Defend Nicaraguan Intervention; 
Relations with Mexico Strained to Breaking Point; 
Foreigners Menaced in Hankow 


The Nicaragua Fuss 


ITTLE Nicaragua broke into the front- 
page streamers wheri the policy of the 
United States Government (Scholastic, Dec. 
11, Jan. 8), was roundly criticized in Con- 
gress. Senator Borah, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, was an outspoken 
opponent, branding the policy as intervention. 
Senator Wheeler called it “bullying” weak 
nations to protect our oil interests. Repre- 
sentative Huddleston of Alabama charged 
that we are drifting into a senseless war with 
Mexico, and Senator Heflin that the Admin- 
istration is spreading propaganda to prepare 
the public mind for “what is about to hap- 
pen.” Senator Jim Reed denounced the 
President’s practice, often condemned by 
newspapermen, of giving out unofficial 
opinions through a mysterious “White House 
spokesman.” 


Rear Admiral Latimer, from his squadron 
at Bluefields, landed “devil dogs” at three 
more points in eastern Nicaragua and estab- 
lished “neutral zones” around them. More 
marines and destroyers were concentrated at 
San Diego for a descent on the west coast. 
Six more gunboats and cruisers were ordered 
to the Caribbean. Troops were dispatched to 
Managua, the capital, at the request of Amer- 
ican, British, and Italian diplomats there. 
The embargo against arms shipments into 
Nicaragua, which had been in force since 
September, was lifted for the benefit of the 
Diaz government. All these military activ- 
ities, while nominally to safeguard American 
lives, property, and canal rights, had the ef- 
fect of enabling Diaz to quell a revolt which 
would otherwise have constituted a grave 
challenge. 


News from Nicaragua is so beclouded by 
censorship and propaganda as to make almost 
impossible an accurate appraisal of the situ- 
ation. Both factions have representatives in 
Washington. The Diaz government has ap- 
pointed as its minister to the U. S., Dr. 
Alejandro Cesar, a cultured physician, son 
of a former finance minister, while Sacasa 
has sent a “confidential agent,” Dr. T. S. 
Vaca, both of whom act as broadcasters of 
party propaganda. Diaz, in a signed state- 
ment to the New York Times, claims that the 
Liberals are a small minority of the Nicarag- 
uan people, sustained only by Mexican aid, to 











—Hardiug in Brooklyn Eagle 
“THE SITUATION IS WELL IN HAND” 


which Sacasa, of course, returns a categorical 
denial. 

The opposition to the Administration policy 
brought an unexpected retort from the Presi- 
dent in a special message to Congress on Jan- 
uary 10. It openly accused Mexico of helping 
arm Sacasa, and asked for united support of 
the U. S. policy. Two days later Secretary 
Kellogg, asked to appear before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, presented an official de- 
fense and offered to produce documentary 
evidence of Bolshevist plots against the U. S. 
in Central America and Mexico, incited and 
financed by the Russian Soviet Government. 
The majority of the committee, including 
Senator Hiram Johnson, were converted to 
the Coolidge-Kellogg policy, but Borah, Ship- 
stead, and others claimed that nothing was 
revealed justifying the present military dis- 
play. In a dramatic plea before the Sen- 
ate, Borah later urged the abandonment of 
force in Nicaragua, the holding of a special 
presidential election there, and arbitration of 
the Mexican land laws dispute. 


American diplomacy is the target of caustic 
comment from the foreign press, both in 
Europe and Latin America. The Monroe 
Doctrine, they claim, has become a thin dis- 
guise for exploitation by American financial 
imperialism. Sacasa has been recognized by 
several other Latin nations besides Mexico, 
and as Will Rogers says, “It’s funny that the 
U. S. is the only country that’s always right.” 


Mexico 


The effect of all this in Mexico is com- 
plicated by three factors: (1) the long-con- 
tinued friction between the U S. and Mexico 
over the oil and land laws, iow seemingly 
approaching its final crisis; (2) the warfare 
between church and state, which has contin- 
ued uninterruptedly since last August; (3) 
new revolutionary movements against the 
Calles government in central and northern 
Mexico. 


The new petroleum law, declared effective 
January 1, requires all holders of oil prop- 
erties to apply to the Government to exchange 
their deeds for 50-year leases, or forfeit their 
concessions. A ‘ew American oil men have 
complied with the law, but the majority, 
backed by the U. S. Government, hold that 
the requirement is confiscatory in the case of 
owners who purchased their properties before 
the Constitution of 1917. This is the so- 
called “retroactive” feature to which the 
State Department has continuously objected. 
Another law with similar provisions affecting 
aliens holding agricultural or other lands goes 
into effect January 21. The enforcement of 
these laws will be carried out by rulings of 
the Attorney General instead of by court 
decisions. 


Washington has not indicated what it will 
do if Calles attempts to seize the American 
properties by force. But it is freely predicted 
that when a test case comes up, diplomatic 
relations will be broken off. Calles has 
intimated that he would be willing to submit 
the land controversy to the Hague Tribunal 
for arbitration, but the State Department has 
not accepted the proposal, believing that it 
would establish precedents affecting our own 
Constitution if other nations should dispute 
any portion of the U. S. fundamental law. 
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4 Tacna-Arica 

The Kellogg proposal for the sale of the 
disputed provinces has not yet been formally 
acted upon by Peru, but President Leguia has 
indicated that the Peruvian attitude will be 
unfavorable. It is a “formula of conveni- 
ence,” he says, and not a just and ideal set- 
tlement. 

China 

The British memorandum to the powers for 
a modification of Chinese policy was received 
without enthusiasm. France refused to co- 
operate. Japan was openly skeptical. The 
United States was interested but dubious, 
some seeing a possible identity between Amer- 
ican and British policy, but others urging that 
we act independently.. A note will shortly 
be dispatched to London in reply, and it is 
possible that the U. S. will recognize the right 
of Canton and other regional governments to 
collect surtaxes. Representative Porter, chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
introduced a resolution calling for revision 
of all treaties between the U. S. and China. 
Minister MacMurray has been called home 
from Peking for conference. 

Meantime, the foreign concessions in Han- 
kow were menaced by mobs of angry coolies. 
The position of the few hundred foreigners 
in the midst of millions of radical Chinese 
is extremely dangerous. The British conces- 
sion, guarded by a handful of troops, re- 
pulsed the charges with bayonets and ma- 
chine guns. The Cantonese authorities at- 
tempted to pacify the mobs and have with- 
drawn their pickets from the foreign conces- 
sions. The majority of the American women 
and children in Hankow have left for Shang- 
hai. That city is the goal of all the contend- 
ing forces because it controls 40 per cent of 
the nation’s foreign trade, and the party 
holding it can collect two-thirds of the surtax 
revenues. The Shanghai Municipal Council 
issued a proclamation warning the Cantonese 
that it would permit no political agitation 
and would use every’ means to maintain order. 


France 

One third of the French Senate were elected 
for a nine-year term. The Socialist and other 
left parties made some gains, but the general 
alignment in the upper house remained un- 
changed. Former President Millerand was 
defeated and M. de Selves, president of the 
Senate. Raoul Peret, president of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was elected to the Senate. 
The Poincare cabinet is still strong, but not 
strong enough to carry the ratification of the 
American debt settlement against the disap- 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron’ 


A young British inventor, J. L. Baird, has 
recently perfected the “televisor,” a device 
for seeing in the dark and at a distance. He 
uses the infra-red rays. These rays have 
long been known and are of the same charac- 
ter as ordinary light rays, but owing to their 
lower vibration rate, they are invisible to the 
eye. During the war an American, R. W. 
Wood, used such rays for photographing 
enemy positions through smoke screens. 


1) 

Glenn Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, endorsed “complete and un- 
qualified academic freedom” in refusing to 
discipline the faculty author of a tax cate- 
chism denounced by Governor Blaine as a 
“hodge-podge of lies, half truths, and mis- 
representations.” 


H. G. Wells, the English novelist and his- 
torian, in the first of a series of fortnightly 
contributions to the New York Sunday 
Times on “The Way the World is Going,” 
asserts that we are in the midst of a great 
biological revolution far more important than 
any political revolution. The average citizen 
of the future will be older and more mature. 

Max Reinhardt, the great German pro- 
ducer, is in America studying the movies. He 
asserts that the weak point in American 
movies is the scenario and predicts that ulti- 
macely they will be written by the best 
dramatists. He urges really good music as 
an accompaniment to the pictures. 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation has an- 
nounced two prizes of $25,000 each to the 
man and woman between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five years who shall write the best 
articles of not more than 2500 words on the 
subject: “What Woodrow Wilson Means to 
Me.” The contest closes Oct. 1, 1927. 

iG} 

A thirty-two story skyscraper to be called 

the Maison de France is to be erected in New 








The Fortnight Abroad 
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proval of most of the deputies. Conditions 
on the Italian border improved. A _ picked 
force of the best French troops has been sta- 
tioned there, and Mussolini has warned his 
subjects that violence against foreign officials 
will not be tolerated. 


British Empire 

Sir Samue! Hoare, the British Secretary for 
Air, and Lady Hoare flew from London to 
Delhi, India, in a DeHaviland plane, and 
intend to fly back after an inspection tour. 
They covered the 6300 miles via Cairo and 
Karachi, in 63 hours flying time over 13 days, 
on a schedule calculated to the minute, with- 
out the slightest mishap. The flight made a 
deep impression, demonstrating anew the pos- 
sibilities of long-distance commercial planes. 

The Duke of York, second son of King 
George, and his wife, sailed for Australia 
aboard the cruiser Renown, to open the new 
federal parliament buildings at Canberra in 
the spring. Premier Stanley Bruce of Aus- 
tralia, on his way home from the Imperial 
Conference, stated that the report that Sir 
Hugh Denison would be appointed minister 
to Washington was premature. Australia 
will appoint a minister when the volume of 
diplomatic business warrants it, but not now, 
he said. 


York. It will house the French consulate 
and other representatives of official and in- 
dustrial France. A similar centre, the Casa 
de las Espanas, Inc., to house the Spanish 
consulate and provide an American home for 
the Spanish-speaking peoples of Europe and 
Latin America, has been made possible by the 
purchase of the Grand Central Palace and the 
Park Lexington Building. 


Ten army pilots in five amphibian planes 
left San Antonio, Texas, Dec. 21, for a Pan- 
American tour of more than 18,500 miles. 
The objects are to stimulate aviation; to de- 
velop a possible market for American-made 
planes and to carry a message of good will to 
the government and peoples of South Amer- 
ica. At press time the flight had reached 
Salvador. 

1} 


Nobel science prizes for 1925 and 1926 
were announced as follows: Chemistry, 1925, 
Dr Richard Zsigmondy, University of Got- 
tingen; 1926, Professor Theodore Svedverg, 
University of Upsala. Physics: Professor 
James Franck, University of Gottingen, and 
Professor Gustav Hertz of Halle University, 
jointly; 1926, Professor Jean B. Perrin, Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

a 


Panic caused the death of seventy-seven 
children, five steps from safety, as they were 
leaving a Montreal moving picture theatre in 
which an alarm of fire was sounded. Their 
bodies were piled up like logs in a jam on 
the stairway, and to extricate them it was 
necessary to chop through the wall. 


Willie Hoppe, the newly crowned world’s 
18.2 balkline billiards champion, will be 
called upon to defend his title within thirty 
days after receiving it, against Welker Coch- 
ran, the next recognized challenger. Hoppe 
won by a margin of 113 points from Hagen- 
lacher, the German champion. 
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At night, perhaps, 
the message comes, 
there’s trouble on the 
lines. A sleet storm 
ripping through the 
darkness has left its 
mark—carried away 
precious connecting 
“links” of service. 


But early morning 
comes and lights are 
on, service is restored. 
Nothing remains to in- 
dicate the night-long 
struggle of human en- 
ergy and bitter ele- 
ments. 

Simply a duty per- 
formed. A duty of the 
service men of your 


Public Utility. 
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The High School Annual 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


for their engravings out of their own 
treasuries if the publication can’t af- 
ford them. Let’s be sure to include 
also the names of members and a brief, 
but interesting record of the year’s 
activities. We shall want to do the 
same for all special recognition gained 
by the school, student, and faculty. 


How much literary work should we 
print? A little of the very best and 
the most interesting. An informal es- 
say or two on some phase of school life 
(preferably humorous), a couple of 
good short stories, and a little poetry 
of a readable sort, short in length, is 
enough. Here again let us have illus- 
trations if possible. We shall ask the 
art editor, working through the art 
teacher and the best art talent of the 
school, to furnish pen and ink illustra- 
tions for the essays and short stories. 
Posed photographs could also be used. 
Let’s give our student writers the idea 
that to “make” the literary columns of 
the yearbook is a real honor. 


And we shall want plenty of good 
humor spiced with wit, both acting as 
a condiment for the entire book. The 
humor should be presented like that in 
a national humor magazine, if possible, 
by using a vast variety of original and 
adapted material, cleverly illustrated. 
Only when the humor is intensely local- 
ized does it help to reflect that ebb and 
flow of human life throughout the 
school for the year which the reader 
will want to remember. To secure 
variety, make an accumulation of puns, 
witticisms, burlesques, plain jokes, illus- 
trated jokes, and humorous poetry. En- 
courage original contributions from the 
school by employing a humor collection 
box, but make an editor responsible, 
giving him the help of a teacher spon- 
sor. Copy for this part of the book is 
to be grouped into two sections, one for 
the humor department, and the other 
for the advertising sections and both 
can be ready at an earlier date than 
much of the other editorial material. 

Having noted a good share of accept- 
able material for our book, we are 
ready to organize our editorial staff. 
The editor should be the director and 
source of inspiration. He should divide 
up the work and set dates when it 
should be in his hands. “How are you 
getting on?” should be almost a daily 
question addressed to his staff members. 
Humor, art, literary, associate, sport- 
ing, organization, and a couple of as- 
sistant editors should be sufficient for 
the editorial work, but they must be de- 
pendable as well as talented. A fac- 
ulty editorial adviser should function as 





a spur to constant endeavor and as a 
stamp of approval for completed work. 
If possible, we should try to get school 
credit for staff members doing good and 
sufficient work. 


We shall expect the art editor to do 
some individual work, but much of it 
can be well accomplished, with art edu- 
cation going on at the same time, by 
having the members of the art class 
compete for winning designs and illus- 
trations. If a number of acceptable 
sketches are produced, several judges, 
including the art editor, can decide 
which one is the most appropriate. The 
art work should include general spacing 
of the book, arrangement of all pic- 
tures and snaps, as well as all line 
drawings and linoleum block work. It 
is usually desirable to knit it all to- 
gether by a motif, which may be some 
symbol or design appropriate for the 
time and the school, and which must be 
well treated artistically to be justifi- 
able. 
lay-outs, selection of paper stock, size 
of book, etc., have so many local vari- 
ations, especially if local firms do the 
printing, that it does not seem worth 
while to discuss them here. Typog- 
raphy is a factor of great importance, 
and the editors should find some ad- 
visor who has typographic good taste 
as well as practical experience. 

Lastly, a few suggestions to finance 
it all. 


The first two problems of the busi- 
ness staff (which should be a thor- 
oughly dependable group working 
under the rigid direction of a faculty 
adviser, without whose consent no one 
single item of expense should go unap- 
proved) are to determine the cost of 
publication and the extent of the ad- 
vertising and _ subscription revenue 
available in order to be certain that the 
latter will completely absorb the for- 
mer. To learn the cost, we shall ask 
at least three printers to bid on the 
completely planned book, and as many 
engravers for the complete engraving 
job. We shall favor bids of local 
business men if they are fully qualified 
to do the work. Trial alone can best 
answer the subscription and advertis- 
ing problem. If there has been no pre- 
vious experience to fall back on, let us 
find the school’s best source of business 
judgment and take his advice on the 
advertising and use a questionnaire to 
determine the probable size of the cir- 
culation. After the cost of the pub- 
lication is adjusted to the income avail- 
able, it is simple arithmetic to de- 
termine the subscription price. 

In a school where the annual is an 
established institution, subscriptions 
can be handled most easily and can be 
sold well in advance by the ticket sys- 
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tem, which may be made attractive by 
giving better prices for tickets than for 
the printed book. Three-colored tickets- 
containing the following informatiom 





UPON SURRENDER OF THIS TICKET 


the Class of June, 1927, Will Deliver to 
the Bearer 


1445 


Name si 
(Write your name in ink) 





ONE COPY OF THE JUNE, 1927, ANNUAL 


No responsibility i for lost tickets. 

















More specific directions as to 


should be printed. One color repre- 
sents the annual sold at the advance 
rate; another the book sold after pub- 
lication at a higher rate; and still an- 
other the free copies issued. By this 
method it is not necessary to keep re- 
ceipts or any record whatever of the 
subscribers, who merely present their 
tickets on the date of publication and 
receive their books. 

Advertising in substantial quantities 
can be sold in most towns and cities for 
the high school annuai, but not without 
intelligent and persistent effort. The 
same suggestions which we presented in 
the November 13 issue of THE SCHO- 
LASTIC on advertising in the high 
school weekly are applicable to such 
work for the yearbook. Devoting as 
much as one-third of an advertising 
page to such interesting reading matter 
as humor, or space for autographing, is 
the least recognition we can afford to 
give the business men, without whose 
support most annuals could scarcely 
exist. Much more effort than this could 
be well expended to give the advertiser 
an approximation of value received for 
his money. 
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How to Write a Short Storv 
(Concluded from Page &) 


reefs, and the food he eats, and whether 
or not he reads Conrad or The Eyes of 
the World. It implies more than that. 
You know his deeper traits, his charac- 
ter, his impulses and moods, his insight 
and earnestness and charm. I cannot 
attempt to tell you all you must know 
about him because you must know 
almost everything. Of course, people 
are mysteries, and your story will 
leave them so at the last; but into this 
mystery you get further than do the 
rest of us, who read this experience you 
have undertaken to make real. This 
knowledge of people seems a part of 
the best short stories. Miss Jewett and 
Conrad and Kipling and all the rest 
show it. Mr. Muilenburg does, too, in 
Heart of Youth. 


Much the same thing can be said 
about places. Before you can describe, 
you must live, yourself, in the experi- 
ence of the place. It is not enough to 
know, in general, about London or an 
Iowa farm or a Pennsylvania mill town; 
you must know, vividly, how one street 
looks, or one field, on the exact hour 
of the exact morning you are telling of. 
You must see the sunlight on the corn 
leaves, or the snow on stone cobbles, at 
the passing moment of your action. 
You must smell and taste and touch and 
see a physical world framed by one 
minute of time. Read again the first 
paragraph of Heart of Youth. And it 
is not enough to see vividly and to re- 
port. Your description must catch the 
mood you or the character gets—the 
mood, say, of a moonlight night, when 
all the sights and sounds and smells 
fuse, somehow, into one magic effect 
that is a whole, though it is made up 
from a thousand blurring details of 
colors and of sounds in the trees and 
of the shining water in the creek. One 
charm of a story is this reality of back- 
ground. Use description fully. It is 
great help. 


Consider next the plot, the selection 
and order of incidents. I take for 
granted that your experience is a tangle 
of incidents, beginning vaguely some- 
where and ending somewhere, vaguely, 
and that there are more incidents than 
you can tell. Decide what ones of these 
to use and in what order. Go at it 
this way. See first the one effect of 
your story, and what person is the cen- 
ter of the story. Find, then, the short- 
est action he can do to make clear your 
effect; find the shortest time that your 
story can cover; find the fewest places 
your actions can happen. Mr. Muilen- 
burg seems to have followed this plan. 
He very clearly leaves an effect—our 
feeling toward the boy and his decision. 


The boy is the center, and his actions 
are few.’ Mr. Muilenburg started 
where he did because he wanted the 
reader to know what the boy was before 
the decision. He went on as he did 
because he wanted the reader to see a 
question put squarely to the boy. He 
ended after the reader had seen the 
boy’s answer and its effect on him. Mr. 
Muilenburg might have begun weeks or 
months earlier in the life of the boy; 
and he might have carried the story 
past the meeting on the porch. He did 
not wish to do this. He thought that 
the four or five scenes held the experi- 
ence. I agree with him. By omitting 
so much before and after the boy’s de- 
cision, and by centering around the de- 
cision, he gains energy and vividness 
and reality. If you pick out the de- 
cision the chief person makes, tell the 
decision vividly, begin the story close 
to it, and end as soon after it as pos- 
sible, you have the best plot. 


I hope you have noticed my frequent 
use of decision. A decision is the cen- 
ter of a story. In a short story, the 
chief person can do one of two things, 
either of which his moods and impulses 
and character may lead him to do. The 
short story tells his life as he has to 
make a choice. The first of the story 
shows the conflicting elements in his 
character; the end shows the outcome 
of his decision; but the very center is 
the crisis he meets, the question he has 
to answer. In Heart of Youth the ques- 
tion is put clearly to the boy: Shall he 
accept a man’s responsibilities? The 
first of the story has shown the child 
side and the man side of the boy, and 
you have wondered which will be 
stronger. Then the need of making the 
choice comes, and the boy chooses as 
he watches the snake at the bird’s nest. 
In the end you feel the boy’s happiness 
in acting a man’s part toward his fa- 
ther. Some such clear centering is 
necessary. 


Phrasing and style should ccme next, 
but before I talk, very little, of them, 
I have a caution to give. As you tell 
the incidents, keep with one person, 
physically and mentally. Get to us 
the action and the feeling as someone 
in your story gets them. Keep to one 
point of view. You will notice that in 
Heart of Youth the reader stays with 
the boy, and sees and thinks and feels 
only what the boy sees and thinks and 
feels. Mr. Muilenburg never switches 
to Bill and follows him off. Bill comes 
into the story when he comes into the 
boy’s sight that morning; and the boy’s 
father is part of the action only as he 
is part of the boy’s life. The whole 
experience unrolls in front of the boy. 
To follow one person so, will make the 
aim clear, simplify the plot, deepen the 
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characterization, and help description. 
No good short story can be written 
unless one point of view is kept in the 
telling of it. 

Good phrasing, style, and use of 
words are, of course, essential. After 
all, words are your only means of ex- 
pression, and so it is necessary to find 
the accurate and admirable word. 
Style—telling the substance with clear- 
ness and the right emotion—is the bot- 
tling of the oyle. Use, then, the right 
words, the simple, vivid, specific words, 
the words that let us who read see and 
feel as you do, the words that suggest 
beyond what they say, the words that 
are sharp in their physical pictures and 
clear in their ideas and pleasant in 
sound. Write, too, a texture of sen- 
tences that responds exactly to the 
thought and feeling in your mind. Let 
the sentences, one after the other, all 
down the page, vary and relate and 
play into one another, and check and 
advance, as your thoughts and feelings 
played into one another during the ex- 
perience you are trying to tell. Any 
paragraph of Heart of Youth will show 
what I mean. I can not do better than 
ask you to study and read aloud and 
learn by heart—for learning by heart 
gives a sense of phrasing and of prose 
rhythm—a dozen lines of the story. Of 
course, no one wishes to copy another's 
way; but one may wish to have the 
same flash of pictures and the same 
clarity and grace and sincerity. That 
is, one may want to make the experi- 
ence alive; and, in a story, words and 
phrasing and sentences are the only 
means ever found to do that. 

In Cymbeline, a very stupid man 
tells some young musicians the kind of 
song he expects from them. Here are 
his directions, and they are as stupid as 
he is: “First get a very excellent good 
thing; and afterwards a wonderful 
sweet air with admirable rich words 
to it.” Having heard the directions, 
the young musicians make as good a 
song as ever was made, about sunrise 
and the lark that sings “at heaven’s 
gate.” ... It is clear that his directions 
did not harm them, at all. 








Creative Youth 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


But with you on that perilous journey you 
must carry a little warming flame of belief 
in your own creative gift. Carry it and keep 
it burning, no matter what they say against 
you; no matter if you stumble many times 
and appear foolish before the world; no mat- 
ter even if you fail in examinations. Read 
and think and seek the associations of others 
who read and think, and increased power 
will come to you. But, above all, welcome 
the failures; it will be a sign that you know 
you have something else to learn, a step 
higher to go. 
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Abyssinia, 3-25 

Aircraft, 1-18; 1-24; 2-24; 6-25; 7-22 
Fonck’s Futile Flight, 2-14 

Albania, 8-22 

Alexander, Hartley Burr, 4-3 

“All America Teams”—1926, 8-15 


Anniversaries 
September 1-21 
October 2-20 
November 4-27 
December 6-25 
January 8-31 


Art 
International Exhibit at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 3-16 
The Michelham Art Sale, 7-14 
Death of ee, | i 
Pieter Bruegel, 9- 
Death of Zee. 9-18 


Australia, 8-20; 9-25 
Banking, Branch, 4-24 
oe E., (Beck, L. Adams), 


Baseball, 3-28; 4-15; 9-21 
Baumes Law, 3-28; 8-14 
Belgium, 1-20; 5-20 

Beneker, Gerrit A., Cover-2 
Blackburn, Lura, 7-5 
Booklover’s Page, 5-12; 7-12 
Bose, Sudhindra, 8-8 

Brazil, 7-21 

Bridging the Hudson, 5-15 
Bromfield, Louis, 4-6 

rt Pieter the Elder, Cover-9; 


Brunner, Edmund de S., 5-6 


Bubbles from the News Cauldron, 
1-24; 2-24; 3-28; 4-25; 5-24; 6-25; 
7-25; 8-25; 9-25 


Budget, 1-18; 8-20 
Canada, 2-23; 8-23 

Canal Routes, 7-23; 9-15 
Cannon, Joseph G., 7-14 
Canton, China, 3-19 


Carnegie Institute International Exhi- 
bition, 


Chile, 2-8; 4-29; 8-23; 9-24 
nine 1-29; 4-29; 6-24; 7-20; 8-23; 
Canton, Cradle of Liberty or Nest 
of Anarchy? 3-19 
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Christmas Cards, 7-2; 7-19 
Clewns, 1-6 


Covers 
Design by C. M. Eisaman, 1 


“Men Are Square” {penmes): 2 

Horitia and Fabiola (Ferrazzi), 3 

Revolutiona: = Protecting A 
Teacher (Rivera), 

McPherson and McDonald (Mel- 
chers), 5 

The Great White Throne, Zion Na- 
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The Nativity by R. "6 Twiggs, 7 

The Heroine Who Visits Her Lover 
at Night, 8 

Hunters in the Snow (Bruegel), 9 


Commerce as Teacher, 8-12 


Congress, 1-18; 6-20; 6-21; 7-22; 8-20; 
8-21; 9-20 
Contests—Scholastic, 1-24; 2-7; 6-7; 


8-7; 9-5. 


aren Oratorical Contest, 
4-1 


Corn Belt vs. President, The, 1-13 
Cotton, 4-24; 5-19 
Creative Youth 

1. Roots and Absolutes, 3-10 

2. The Tiny Gift, 6-6 

3. The “Poor in English,” 9-6 
Crothers, Samuel McChord, 8-7 
Cruisers, Fight for New, 8-21; 9-20 
Daugherty Trial, 2-21; 3-22; 424 
Davis, Parke H., 1-22; 2-25; 6-28 
Debates 

— We Cancel the War Debts? 


The Direct Primary, 6-18 

The Five-Day Week, 9-16 
Debts, War, 1-19; 2-16; 3-25; 8-20 
Deaths of the Yao 

Summer 1- 

September 3- 0 

October 5-24 

November 7-25 

December 8-25 
Dictionary, Vagabonds of The, 2-10 
Disarmament, 1-19; 2-22; 3-25; 4-24; 

8-21; 9-20 
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India 
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Hindu Literature, 8-5 
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The Saene oF India, 8-8 
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Moody, Dan, 1-14 
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Motion Pictures 
Film Records for Posterity, 2-14 
International Motion Picture Con- 
gress, 3-28 


Music 
“Tl Piccolo Marat,’’ 2-15 
> Meller, 4-14 
A Master of Masters, 6-15 
La Vestale, 6-25 


Neal N. P., 6-16; 7-16 

Noel, David, 5-11 

New Zealand, Romance of, 6-16; 7-16 

Nicaragua, 7-20; 8-23; 9-24 

Oil, 2-21; 3-22; 8-21 

Osborne, Thomas Mott, 5-14 

Overton, Grant, 2-7 

Panama Treaty, 8-23 

Peace Prizes, 8-15 
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Philosophy, 3-15 

Pioneer Rides Again, The, 3-18 


Poetry Corner 
Thomas Hardy, 1-12 
Edward Davison, 2-11 
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Heart of Youth 
(Continued from Page 4) 


that after this she did not hum again. When- 
ever she looked his way, the boy turned his 
head, not so soon but that he could see and 
feel the half-fearful appeal that darkened 
her eyes. 

After the glasses had been filled, the three 
drew up to the table. The dinner was eaten 
in silence. The eyes of the boy constantly 
returned to his mother’s face. Somehow she 
seemed different today. He wished that she 
didn’t wear that black dress, it made her face 
look too white and her eyes too large and 
bright. He ate rapidly. Why didn’t his fa- 
ther and mother talk? They used to tease 
him about one of the neighbor girls. But 
they had not for a long time now. He won- 
dered why. Why didn’t they say something? 
It was too still. ; 

As soon as he had finished his meal, he 
drank the water left in his glass and pushed 
back his chair. His mother looked quickly 
at his father. The boy watched them closely 
and uneasily. Both seemed to be shrinking 
from something. His father carefully folded 
and unfolded his newspaper. Then he laid 
it beside his plate and cleared his throat. 
He turned in his chair. 

“Wait a minute, Frank,” he spoke with 
hesitation. 

The boy turned, looked at his father a 
moment, and then sat down. 

“T don’t think we'll cultivate this afternoon, 
Frank,” his father commenced slowly. 

“Why—” The boy started to speak but 
stopped. He saw the frightened grayness re- 
turn to his mother’s face. His father, too, 
seemed restless. He crossed and recrossed his 
knees nervously. 

“Well, Frank,” he continued, “it’s this way. 
Your Ma ain’t been feelin’ well for quite a 
while and we rode over to the doctor’s this 
morning to see what was the matter.” 

His mother had gone back of his chair. 
He could feel her hand on his shoulders. He 
turned half-round, his hands grasping the 
chair tightly. 

“You mustn’t be scared, Frank—the doctor 
said it wasn’t so very bad.” 

He could feel her twining his hair about 
her fingers. He turned and faced his mother 
silently, half afraid, as though some grim 
barrier stood between them. He saw fine 
lines about her gray eyes, and their color 
seemed heavy and faded. The boy sat staring 
at his mother with an intensity that made a 
color come to her cheeks, but he was not 
looking at her any more. Instead, he was 
wondering fiercely why he had never noticed 
the gray in her hair or the lines in her face, 
or the cough. The cough—surely he might 
have noticed that. His body lay limp against 
the back of the chair. 

“The doctor said that Ma was pretty sick,” 
his father was speaking on, his voice devoid 
of life or feeling. “But he said that she ’ud 
be all right if she went some place where 
the air was drier.” 

“What did he say it was?” he asked in a 
strained voice. 

“Tt’s her lungs, he says.” 

They were silent after this. He was look- 
ing out of the window at a far-away straw- 
stack which lay a mass of dull gold in the 
sombre setting of plowed land. 

His mother still stood behind his chair. In 
the heavy silence of the room he could hear 
her uneven breathing. He heard his father 
turn in his chair. 

“Well, Mother’s got to go west—we might 
all of us go,” he spoke with an attempt at 
cheerfulness. “Maybe we can work a small 
farm out there.” 

“What will we do with the farm here?” 


As he ‘spoke the boy felt his mother’s hand 
press moresheavily on his shoulder. He turned 
from the window and caught his father’s 
eyes looking at him. He saw his face flush. 

“I guess we got to sell it. I can get a fair 
price. Help is scarce and rent’s low since 
the dry years. We can’t afford to rent it.” 

Again the boy caught his father’s glance 
resting hopefully on him. “But we can’t sell 
the old place; we have worked it too long.” 

The boy was uneasily conscious of the 
break in his mother’s voice. He sat up, his 
body stiffened. Did they expect him to stay 
on the farm? He wouldn’t—he could not 
stand that! They had no right to ask this 
of him. But he remembered the quick hope 
in his father’s eyes. 

He got up from his chair, walked past his 
mother without looking at her, picked up his 
hat and went outside, closing the screen- 
door noiselessly behind him. 

The earth slept warm in the drowsiness of 
early afternoon. The freshness of the morn- 
ing had passed and a languorous mist had 
fallen. The boy looked out to where earth 
and sky met in a haze of indefinable color. 
What a wonderful earth was beyond! He 
turned and walked heavily away. They 
hadn’t any right to expect that! 

Half-unconsciously he went toward the 
grove north of the house where he had played 
when he was a little boy. The neighbor 
boys would collect in the grove on a quiet 
summer afternoon, dressed as Indians, and 
in heavy seriousness would plan a desperate 
attack on the little white house with its green 
trimmings. What happy times they used to 
have! But he wasn’t a boy any more, he 
had grown up; still he felt an expectant 
eagerness as he entered the cool shade of the 
trees. 

He followed a path, indistinct now in the 
rank growth of gooseberry bushes, until he 
reached his destination. A tree, broken off 
a couple of feet from the ground, had left a 
high stump with some ragged splinters, serv- 
ing as the back of a natural chair. 

The boy sat for a while, leaning back with 
lowered eyelashes. The dim spaces of the 
grove brought old memories. As he brooded 
there, relaxed, the sunlight coming in broken 
fragments through the oak leaves softened 
his face into almost that of a child. 

Suddenly he straightened in desperate re- 
bellion. Why did things have to happen so? 
He didn’t want to grow older—he would 
rather be a boy. If he were, his father and 
mother would not expect him to stay on the 
farm. With his reflections came the picture 
of his mother, her dark eyes shining un- 
naturally out of the rigid paleness of her 
face. Then the black dress with its long 
folds—it was horrible. The boy’s thoughts 
blurred into a confusion of sharp emotions. 

As he lay back again, with lowered eyelids, 
he was vaguely conscious of the life about 
him. Robins hopped from branch to branch, 
singing and chirping. A blue-jay, in a 
cracked crescendo, was attacking the estab- 
lished order of things among birds. A bee 
droned idly past. Occasionally all sounds 
ceased, and silence, deep and impenetrable, 
seemed to close in. After a moment, the con- 
fused murmur of the woods began again. 

In the underbrush near him, the boy be- 
came aware of a fluttering noise. At first 
he could see nothing; then he saw a snake— 
a blue racer—writhing along the ground, 
while above it, making queer little noises of 
distress, hovered a brown wood-thrush. He 
stiffened. His flesh always crawled at the 
sight of a snake! Yet, leaning forward, he 
watched intently. The thrush, its body a 
blur of brown feathers, rose and fell in con- 
tinuous attack. Then he saw the reason. A 
few yards from the tree stump lay a nest, 
hidden in a clump of gooseberry bushes. 
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Above the rim showed a circle of hungry 
gaping beaks. The snake was crawling 
steadily toward the nest. 

It was almost there. The thrush became 
wild in fear for its young. Again and again 
its body flashed in silent deadly attack. The 
snake, rearing its head from the ground, its 
jaws wide, struck back at the fluttering 
terror above it. 

The snake reached the nest. It writhed 
over the edge. With a quick, sharp note the 
bird flung itself upon its enemy. A blur of 
brown feathers and a glimpse of a twisting, 
bluish body were all that the boy could see. 
A moment, and the snake writhed out from 
the nest. The thrush lay on the ground, 
blood crimsoning the speckled white of its 
breast. Its wings fluttered slightly, then the 
body was still. 

The boy leaned back against the trunk and 
closed his eyes. He released his breath 
sharply. His throat contracted so that he 
almost choked. He had always had a horror 
of seeing a creature maimed or killed. He 
felt it doubly now, and he might have helped 
the bird—no one else could. Yet it was only 
a bird; such things happened continually— 
they had to be; but he could not forget the 
flutterings of the dying thrush. Then, sud- 
denly, he remembered his mother. 

After a long time, he opened his eyes. The 
trees, the sky—all the country was asleep; the 
absolute ttanquillity of space lay lightly in 
the air and bathed the earth with a drowsy 
light. And the boy yielded himself to the 
silence. His eyes mirrored the mystic, re- 
flective mood of the afternoon. 

In the west, ragged clouds massed together 
and spread over the sky, their long streamers, 
black where they reached the sun, darkening 
the earth with the gray, misty twilight of the 
storm. Then a cool breeze sprang up, the 
clouds receded, and the sun shone out. 

The boy became conscious that it was late 
and jumped down from his seat. He felt 
strangely cheerful. The confused emotions 
which had raged in him all the afternoon 
had spent themselves, and he whistled as he 
walked on between the trees. When he turned 
into the lane near the house, he could see, in 
the west, a few black masses of cloud, vivid 
against the crimson flame of the sky—wan- 
dering spirits in an infinity of lonely space. 

At the windmill he stopped and looked 
toward the house. The kitchen was lighted; 
the rest of the house was dark and shadowy. 
A thin spiral of smoke twisted up until it 
became lost in the gray light. How home- 
like it all was! The boy walked quickly 
toward the house, took the milk pails from 
the hooks on the porch and went into the 
barn. The horses did not raise their heads 
from the grain as he entered. The sound of 
their crunching, the sweet smell of the hay, 
seemed part of the pervading rest and con- 
tent about him. His father came up from 
the gloom of the barn, carrying a pail of 
milk. He glanced at the boy. 

“I thought I’d do the chores tonight, son. 
You don’t get a vacation very often. You 
ought to rest.” 

“Oh!” The boy felt sudden embarrass- 
ment. He had a queer pity for his father. 
He almost wished that he could have done 
the chores himself. 

It was dark as they walked slowly to the 
house. In the dusk of the east, the moon ap- 
peared red on the rim of the horizon. Every- 
thing seemed asleep, yet infinite life still 
vibrated through its sleep. Out of the oak- 
grove sounded the hopeless lament of the 
turtle-dove, voicing the mystery and sadness 
of the night. From the farm to the north 
came the faint cry of someone calling the 
cows, “Co-o, boss; co-o, boss!” A moment, 
the boy felt as though it were the wonder 

(Continued on nezt page) 
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The Enemy 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


BEHREND: Just a drop! (He fills his glass.) 
ProFessoR: Five years ago I asked you all 
the cause of the war. Do you know now? 

Bruce: I don’t! 

BEHREND (Outraged a third time): And 
you a soldier! You fought... 

Bruce: Four years, and I don’t know 
what for! 

Proressor: Shall I tell you? England 
would not see her supremacy threatened! 
That’s Arrogance! (Bruce, puzzled more 
than resentful, starts to speak.) Every na- 
tion . . . except America . . . wanted trade 
and territory. ‘That's Greed! Many of us 
had taken it. Robbery! We were tied up 
in secret engagements. Intrigue! We sup- 
ported enormous armies . . . whose existence 
was an incitement . . . who wasted our sub- 
stance and lowered our productivity .. . 
officered by thousands with whom fighting 
was a life profession, and their only chance 
of advancement! 

Pau (Catching his spirit): Selfish ambi- 
tion! 

Proressor: Other races prospered. Envy! 
And we were the greatest. Vanity! And, 
above all, ignorance . . . vast, universal ig- 
norance . . . and atavistic barbarism .. . 
and the tribe instinct . . . all so easily fanned 
into fury . .. suspicion . . . distrust... 
hatred . . . and the lust to kill! 

Bruce (A ppalled): God! 

Proressor: Arrogance . . . Jealousy ... 
Greed . . . Vanity . . . not such pretty 
phrases as “Ideals” and “Honor,” but the real 
reason for cheering and blood-thirsty crowds 
in London, and Paris, and Berlin ... for 
widowed women and starved children .. . 
for world-wide chaos, bankruptcy, and deso- 
lation ! . 

BeHREND (Rising, and still undefeated): 
You think there should be no nations? 

ProFessor: I think there should be no 
aliens! 

BEHREND: Even then, we should go on 
fighting one another! ‘There would still be 
individual hatreds, class hatreds, religious 
hatreds, racial and industrial! It is the law 
of life! (From across the courtyard, through 
the open window, the sound of children’s 
voices, giving military commands. Pauli 
turns sharply.) 

ProFessoR: The law of the jungle! 

BEHREND: There will always be war! (He 
returns to the table and refills his glass. 
While he is doing so, a boy’s voice, off stage, 
cries: “Fall in! Attention!” Pauli rises, and 
goes to the window.) Next time . . .(He 
raises his glass The boy’s voice continues: 
“Right dress!”) . . . God give us victory! 
(He drinks.) 1 must be going! (Crosses to 
Pauli.) You need nothing? 

Proressor: No, thank you. 

Pau (Her mind still with the children, 
whose voices continue to be heard): Carl’s 
play has been sold for England! 

BEHREND: My boy! A great author! I 
always said so! I always said I should be 
proud of my son! (He starts off.) Well... 

Pautt (Reminding and checking him): 
The people across the hall. 

BEHREND (Producing a roll of bills): Our 
best and bravest! (His satisfaction in a 
well-made phrase disposes him to generosity.) 
Give them .. . (He considers, and peels off 
two notes.) ... two million crowns! (He 
hands them to the Professor.) Goodbye 
Pauli! _ (Her lips frame the word “Mister” ; 
he pinches her cheek, and reminds her.) Call 
me father! (Released, she turns back to the 
windew.) Goodbye, Gordon! Next time, 
you and I will be fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der! (As he passes the Professor, who has 
opened the door R.): Goodbye, Arndt! 
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Proressor: August! (Following him into 
the hall.) If you could find work for the 
boy ... (Pauli, tense, agitated, her hands 
dlutching the desk, is staring out of the 
evindow.) 

Bruce: What is it? 

Pautt: The children playing soldier. It 
upsets me. I’m foolish. 

Bruce: No; only nervous. 

PaAuLi: World-wide chaos, and there, across 
the courtyard, the next generation drilling 
... marching... marching! (Having fin- 
ished with Behrend, the Professor re-enters. 
He is struck instantly by the words: they re- 
call a previous hysteria of Pauli’s.) Will 
nothing stop it? Shall we never learn? Must 
we go on, to the end of time, with bands and 
banners flying, marching, marching, over our 
heaped-up dead, into new futility, new agony, 
horror, and destruction? God...! (O 
stage, the boy’s voice cries, “Forward march!” 
and again we hear the eternal tread.) 

Bruce: The tramping feet! 

PAuLI: Close that window! I want to shut 
it out! (A child’s bugle blows assembly. 
Bruce closes the window.) 

Proressor (In terror of the bugle’s effect): 
Pauli! 

Pau (Rushing into his arms): Father! 

ProFessor: Carl’s Pauli cried defiance into 
the new day. 

PauLi: Will there be a new day? 

Proressor (He nods, and draws her head 
to him, soothing her, petting her, reassuring 
her as she soothed, petted and reassured 
Carl): Time isn’t measured by our little 
lives. We are still children. Some day we 
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Louis Pasteur (1822-1895) 


By William Schuyler Pettit 
Burlington High School, Burlington, New Jersey 





Ge @QAT has been written that “Louis Pasteur, the 
SH most perfect man in the realm of science, 
has saved more lives than Napoleon took 
When one stops to think what 
self-sacrifice was necessarily practiced by the great 
scientist to justify such a reputation, he begins to 
realize the magnitude of Pasteur’s attainments. His 
career was begun in chemistry when he discovered 
that fermentation is not caused by chemical action 
alone but is due to the activities of living micro- 
organisms such as bacteria in yeast. 

Pasteur’s inability to classify his discoveries in either chemistry or 
biology gave rise to a new science, bacteriology. Further research dis- 
closed a method of treating hydrophobia by the inoculation of the vic- 
tim with a microbe found on the spinal cord of the canine. 
nine per cent of these cases the treatment has proved successful. 

The lives of thousands of infants have been saved by the pasteuriza- 
It was found that milk heated to a temperature of 165 
degrees Fahrenheit over a period of one-half hour would be entirely 
free from prevalent typhoid germs. 
innumerable other ideas required the most intense study for their ap- 


* * * 


This is the first of twelve prize-winning essays written in competition by 
school students of thirty countries upon the subjects of the twelve 
eroes” chosen by the recent ballot under the auspices of the World 
Federation of Education Associations (see “High School Halls of Fame,” 
The essays are used by permission ‘of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has published them in a beautiful illustrated calendar. 
They will p nape in each issue of THE SCHOLASTIC throughout the re- 
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shall grow up. Some day there will be an 
end of race and creed, and hate an prejudice. 
(From across the courtyard comes the roll of 
drums.) 

PAuLI: Meanwhile... ? 

PrRoFEssor: Over ourselves . . . over our 
blind instincts and stupid passions . . . 

Bruce (Recalling Behrend’s orders to the 
Deity, and consciously quoting): . . . God 
give us Victory! 

PauLt (In a ringing voice): God give us 
peace! (The drums swell, but Pauli... 
exalted, prophetic . . . only lifts her head 
higher . . . looking past tomorrow into a 
new day The curtain falls.) 


THE END OF “THE ENEMY” 











Heart of Youth 
(Concluded from Page 30) 


and music of the horizon that called. Then 
he smiled at the idea. 

His father stopped on the porch. The boy 
knew what his father was thinking, knew 
with a wave of pity and understanding. It 
seemed to him there, in the darkness, that 
suddenly he was able to comprehend the 
shadows which he had not known before in 
his boyish dream of life. 

He took off his hat. The night wind was 
cool. How intense the night was! Nature 
seemed a living and beautiful power, ever- 
veiled but always near. For a moment his 
father rested his hand upon the Loy’s 
shoulder. The boy moved closer to him. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Heart of Youth. 

To appreciate how carefully Mr. Muilenburg 
has worked, we shall need to recall what we know 
about words. Words may be classified first _as 
general, like tree, and move; and specific, like 
alder and plod. Then words have another way 
of classifying themselves according to the effect 
they have upon us. Some words mean just what 
their letters spell; they denote nothing else; there 
is nothing between the lines. Others have a 
whole world of motion, and color, and odor, 
which weaves itself into endless stories between 
the lines. Sometimes a whiff of rose perfume will 
call up or connote a story, the parts of which 
everyone of your senses has helped to build up. 
Notice how the first paragraph of this story pic- 
tures spring through appeals to sight, sound, and 
smell, action and attitude just by describing some 
one somewhere doing something which is later to 
be significant in the making of his character. The 
verbs are chosen with exquisite care. Try sub- 
stituting general words of motion just to convince 
yourself. 


Mood is human weather—the sunshine and the 
rain. How many moods do you find? The moods 
must be caused by something and lead somewhere 
or ey have insanity. Can you trace cause and 

ect 


Do ~~ know why the story is called Heart of 
Youth 


II. How To Write a Short Story. 

Explain what Mr. Hunt means by “People, 
place and action: these are parts of your ex- 
ade mee Show from Heart of; Youth that Mr. 

uilenburg must have taken this instruction to 
heart when he was Mr. Hunt’s student. What do 
you know of people who are real te you? Think 
of ene m whom you know intimately and set 
down his outstanding ae of gpeesstoes, ges 
ture, voice attitude. y should a writer not 
usually use a foreign setting for kis story? 
story, like an essay, is obliged to make a point. 
This time it happens to be a point in character. 
Pick out the incidents and show how the order 
in which they are placed indicates the point which 
the author wishes to make. What is meant by 
decision? We make our decisions in life according 
to our character; so do story people. What is there 
about Frank that makes you know he would see 
straight and do the right thing even if he would 
much prefer to do something else? 


_Most young writers meet defeat in their story 
dialogue because they like to tell everything that 
everybody says including the clever things they 
think of, aside from any connection with the scene 
under construction. © you notice any control 
ae effect in the talk between Bill and 

ran 


Ill. Creative Youth. 


What simple way of finding out whether or not 
you can write does Mr. Mearns suggest? 


IV. My Favorite Character in Fiction. 
If you are not familiar with Conan Doyle’s Dr. 


Watson read his story called The Hound of the 
Baskervilles. It is a better story than The Bat. 


V. The Enemy. 


Sum up in as few words as possible the plot 
of the play. A drama is a story told in action. 
What does this action mean? oes Mr. Pollock 
persuade you to do something or to think some- 
thing? Does he persuade you through things like 
meney and physical comfort, actions which speak 
of generosity or greed, or intangible possibilities 
to be attained through ideals? Find the evidence 
for your opinion, act by act. 


VI. The Poetry Corner. 

A Street Car Symphony. A symphony is a 
harmony of voices. Sometimes this harmony may 
be built up of discords held together with a uni- 
fying motif. Read the first stanza aloud until 
you hear the clinking of the rails and the hum- 
= of the car-wheels. It will make a tune if 
you let it. Vachel Lindsay’s Congo does this same 
thing. Now try to see the characters who sit on 
the seats and hang on the evens. At the same 
time to keep aware of the changes in scenery 
from the residential section to the slums to the 
country to the end of the line. 

Pirate Legend. What is the legend? Have you 
read _ Du Bose Heyward’s Carolina Chansons? 
His Porgy is perhaps the most distinguished study 
of negro temperament ever written. Every girl 
and boy will find something to think about in his 
latest character study, the mountain girl Angel. 


A Matching Test 


Answer the openings by inserting in the blank 
space the number of the author, character, or 
story in the first column. 


1. As You Sailed. 9. The Detour. 

2. Becky Sharp. 10. Leisure. 

3. Channin ‘ollock. 11. Zona Gale. 

4. Glenn Frank. 12. Samuel McChord 
5. gooege Hergesheimer. Crothers. 

6. wrence Binyon. 13. Percival Hunt. 

7. Struthers Burt. 14. Walter Muilenburg. 


8. Hughes Mearns. 15. Rudyard Kipling. 


1. A Christmas Party was written by.._.__ ——— 

2. Roy Rolfe Gilson wrote. 

3. Be Not Afraid is a poem b 

4. The Enemy is a drama written by_.____-___ 

5. The president of the University of Wisconsin 
1s. 

6. William Henry Davies wrote. 

7. Creative Youth was edited by—-___.___. 

8. The world famous heroine of Vanity Fair is. 

9. The Thrush in the Hedge is a story by an 

erican named 
10. For the Fallen was written by an English 
t name 

11. Ernest Poole pictures an old man sympathetic- 
ally in the story. 

12. Heart of Youth was written by an Iowa writer 
ee 

13. Mulvaney is the hero of the Incarnation by. 

14, How to Write a Story is an article by_..___ 

15. How to Write an Essay was told by... 
































Cress Out the Incerrect Answers: 
1. The five day week is advocated by (Coolidge, 
Ford, Walsh) 


, " 
2. Dr. Joseph Priestley was a (chemist, philoso- 
er, surgeon). 
3. The ‘International Art Exhibit was held at 
+ Pittsburgh, New York). 
4. center of present Chinese power is (Can- 


ton, H . g). 

5. The U. &.-Mexican contioversy chiefly con- 
cerns (labor, land, religion). 

6. Margot Asquith is an (author, member of 

parliament, singer). 

7. Joseph Hergesheimer was born in (England, 

Russia, United States). 

8. Walter Prichard Eaton is a (baseball manager, 

dramatic critic, violinist). 

9. wt A Esmon is a character created by 
Dickens, Irving, Thackeray). 

10. bindranath Tagore is a (painter, poet, Hin- 
du fakir). 5 








For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 
I. Leading Figures in the Contemporary Political 
World. 
By writing the numbers of the persons in list 


A im the blank spaces, connect them with the 
positions and events in list B. 














List A 
1. W. L. M. King. 10. Hindenburg. 
2. Carmi Thompson. 11. Maserye. 
3. Kemal Pasha. 12. Alfred E. Smith 
4. Poincare. 13. —- Stalin. 
5. Stanley Baldwin. 14. David Lloyd George. 
6. Gen. Chiang Kai- 15. Eogne V. Debs. 
shek. 16. Elibu Root. 
7. Mussolini. 17. Hirohito. 
8. Madame Alexanda 18. Primo de Rivera. 
Kollontai. 19, es. 
9. Gandhi. 20. Pilsudski. 
List B 


1. The present premier of France is_______.. 
- —_—-——. is leader of the Cantonese forces 
in the struggle for the control of China. 
. ——--——--—=- if trying to revive the power and 
glories of the Roman Empire. vant 
4. ——______ is leader of the nationalist move- 
ment in India. 
. ——-—» hag been elected governor of New 
York four times. , dita aici 
+ —=—nneeee 18 trying to regain the leadership 
of the Liberal party in England. 


is the emperor of Japan. 
8, _______._ is the most powerful figure in 
Polish politics. _ . . 
b .. ig the dictator of Spain. 
... is premier of Canada. 


11, _+_++_=+_.:«sis the leader of the communist 
ast 4 in Russia. 











was the leading socialist in the 


is president of Czechoslovakia. 
14, is president of Mexico. 
15. —_-_._.___. was given the Woodrow Wilson 
Peace Award. 
16. The president of the German Republic is 


United States. 
13. 








17. —_______. is the president of Turkey. 
18. The leader of the Conservative party and 
premier of England is _______. 
. ——_.—. is ambassador from the Soviet 
Government of Russia to Mexico. 
|. —-—_—n—- investigated conditions in the 
Philippine Islands for President Coolidge. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


II. Some Aspects of Present Cultural Develop. 
ments. 

Underline the words which best fulfill the state. 
ment. 

1. The building of skyscrapers is denounced 
because such structures (are not _ beautiful, 
strangle traffic, cost too much). 

2. Secretary Kellogg proposed to sell Tacna- 
Arica to (Chile, Bolivia, Peru). 

3. Narcosan is a (recently discovered site of 
ancient Babylon culture, derivative from soft coal, 
cure for narcotic addictioh). 

4. (Consideration of humanity, ineffectiveness in 
warfare, economy) was urged as reason for not 
ratifying the treaty to abolish the use of poison 
gases. 

5. New Zealand is famous for its (manufactur. 
ing enterprises, its ruins of primitive cultures, its 
welfare legislation). 

6. Chemists believe that the coal supply (is 
rapidly being exhausted, should be placed under 
government control, can be made to yield a liquid 
motor fuel). 

7. The cathode ray (promises to revolutionize 
medical practice, has no essful cial ap- 
plication, is in the experimental stages of its de- 
velopment). : 

8. Michelson is a (Swedish arctic explorer, 
American physicist, British poet). 

9. Public health work in the United States has 
progressed slowly because of (failure by the peo- 
og to understand its importance, lack of interest 

y . oe political inefficiency. and interfer. 
ence. 

10. Secretary of Commerce Hoover believes that 
the future prosperity of the United States de- 
pends upon the (maintenance of high wages, in- 
crease of exports, elimination of waste in in- 
dustry). 

11. Sir Ernest Rutherford (is an English actor, 
has perfected a device for hearing radium elec- 
trons barra | an atom, wrote The World of 





William Clisseld 

12. Rogers Hornsby (was the leading batter in 
the National League for the year 1926, has been 
banished from baseball for gambling, has been 
traded to the New York Giants). 

13. Henry Ford established the five-day week 
because of a desire (to improve the lot of his 
employees, to decrease production, to meet com- 
petition by other makers of motor cars). 

14. The direct primary has been attacked be- 
cause (politicians dislike it, it kas increased the 
cost of elections, it fails to secure suitable men 
for office). 

15. The problem of the American agricultural 
worker of the United States can be best solved 
by (a protective tariff, a deep sea canal from the 
great lakes to tic, a national co-operative 
marketing agency). 


It. Has your mind grown as a result of your 

studies of social science during the semester? 

1. Read the article by Professor Lindeman, 

What is Social Thinking? In this article you are 

provided with a number of standards for judging 

the influence of your studies upon your own think- 
ing and behavior: 


a. Do you co-operate well with your fellow 
students? Has your study of the social sciences 
made you appreciate the significance of this co 
operation? Are high school clubs, athletic teams, 
editorial boards, and debate teams merely play- 
things for idle hours or are they effective means of 
training habits useful in society? 


b. Does your study of history, civics, etc., help 
you to understand the world about you or are 
you merely memorizing words on pages? From 
a study of history can you more easily identi- 
y the kinds of action which lead to wars? Do 
you discover such actions in the society about you? 


c. Can you amalyse a situation into its com- 
ponent factors and devise a means of action 
suited to the case? Can you look facts in the 
face intelligently or do ur emotions overrule 
your better judgment? © you have pet ideas 
which you hate to hear discussed unfavorably? 


d. What do you understand by tolerance? Can 
you give from your knowledge of history any 
examples of the effects of intolerance? Are there 
evidences of intolerance in present American life? 
Is tolerance a necessary form of social thinking? 

e. How are the large things done in the world 
—by individuals alone, groups, or by groups 
led by an individual? ave the great men of 
the past worked alone, or have they worked with 
large aggregates of people? What are the rights 
of a minority? hy is the “socialized recitation” 
a good classroom method of teaching? 


2. In the final evaluation of your work in the 
social sciences for the semester you should not 
think of your grades but answer these questions: 
Do I understand my world any better than I 
did? Am I more tolerant of persons whose ideas 
I dislike? Have I learned to co-operate in new 
and better ways with my fellows? Do I appre- 
ciate that the situations I face now will work 
into new situations, and if I am to shape my 
life and world, must work intelligently and 
sympathetically with each situation, directing its 
outcome to some desired goal? Lastly ask your 
self this question, Where will I be mentally and 
spiritually ten years from today? 
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“Go To Tue AnT.....”” 


OFLow inconsistent it is for a human being to disregard the necessity for 
providing for the future and its possible emergencies. Even the low- 
liest of insects and animals have intelligence enough to do this. 


When Benjamin Franklin expounded his principles of thrift and 
industry he frequently voiced amazement that any person should 
question the wisdom of such preparation. 


Hence, it was particularly apt that his birthday, January 17, should 
have been selected as the date for the beginning of Thrift Week. 
And it is of further interest to learn that the ten rules for thrift 
promulgated by the National Committee in charge of the campaign 
give a prominent place to that advising the individual to ‘Carry 
Life Insurance.” The rules follow: 


Work and Earn Own Your Home 
Make a Budget Make a Will 

Record Expenditures Invest in Safe Securities 
Have a Bank Account Pay Bills Promptly 
Carry Life Insurance Share With Others 


If you have permitted this much of Thrift Week to elapse without 
having acquired adequate life insurance protection, see yaur Pruden- 
tial man and he will tell you how it can be done. Or you may make 
inquiry direct of the Home Office. 


STRENGTH OF’ 
CIBRALTAR.” 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 












































“MY HEART 
1S IN THE WORK” 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
900 


COHERENT grouping of four colleges administered by men of 

dominant achievement in affairs and representative of American 

ideals of progress, Carnegie Institute of Technology possesses a 
widely trained faculty drawn from the United States and abroad, including 
technical specialists and leaders of thought. The educational purpose, spirit 
and method is that of sound, thorough and accurate training. 


Many of its shops and laboratories and much of its specialized equip- 
ment are unique; educational leaders in general regard its physical facilities 
as in many respects unsurpassed; these include fifty-two acres of campus, 
seven main, four lesser buildings, twenty-two dormitory buildings, numer- 
ous classrooms, laboratories, shops, lecture halls, drawing rooms, studios, 
music rooms. 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIES 
MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


For information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tuomas STOCKHAM BAKER, President 

















“They Knew What They Wanted” 
—And They Got It! 


EACHERS of English and history and the other social studies, principais and superintendents 

“knew what they wanted” in a magazine for the classroom, and when they became intimately 
acquainted with The Scholastic they realized that they had what they wanted—a magazine of 
quality that presents the whole panorama of modern life to youth in a fascinating manner, yet none 
the less pedagogically correct. That alone explains the remarkable growth in the circulation of 
The Scholastic during the past six months and the fact that a constantly increasing number of 
high schools are specifying The Scholastic as an integral part of the school curriculum. 


The Plans for the Second Semester’s Contents 
Replete With What Teachers and Pupils Want 


SHORT STORIES 
By Susan Glaspell, Barry Benefield, Her- 
man Melville, Charles J. Finger, and 
other modern masters. 


WORLD HEROES 
A series of twelve short essays by high 
school students, winners of a recent inter- 
national essay contest. 


WHAT THE COLLEGES EXPECT 
of high school graduates in English, 
Languages, History and Science require- 
ments for entrance. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
Two articles on the Constitution by Dr. 
Carl Holliday, Dean of the University of 
Toledo. Especially helpful material for 
students taking part in the International 
Oratorical Contest. 


NATIONAL DRAMA WEEK 
and other activities in the dramatic world 
by Elmer Kenyon, Chairman of National 
Drama Week Committee of the Drama 
League of America. 


CREATIVE YOUTH 


This department, a feature of the first 
semester issues, will be continued by the 
author, Hughes Mearns. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICA 


This popular series of articles for the 
social science classes will be continued 
with articles on Intolerance by Dr. A. B. 
Wolfe; Industrial Democracy, by John A. 
Fitch; Eugenics, by Dr. S. J. Holmes; 
Distribution of Wealth, by Dr. Thomas 
Nixon Carver; Immigration, and Crime, 
by other national authorities. 


MY FAVORITE CHARACTER 
IN FICTION 


Two more of these popular sketches by 
Thomas Boyd and Zona Gale. 


1849 NUMBER 


A glimpse of the days of the covered 
wagon and the gold rush through the 
eyes of contemporaries. 


THE POETRY CORNER 


Among the notable modern poets to be 
represented in the Poetry Corner this 
spring will be Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
Anna Hempstead Branch, Conrad Aiken, 
William Ellery Leonard, William Wilfred 
Gibson, Ralph Hodgson, Harriet Mon- 
roe, and a page of Balkan verse. 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


There is still time for students who wish 
to compete in the Scholastic Awards for 
1926-7 to enter the contest. Send for 
free pamphlet of rules and information. 
All manuscripts must be mailed on or 
before March 20. The Scholastic will 
shortly publish the following additional 
articles as aids to student contestants: 
Community Service Projects, by 

Hughes; and Poetry, by Witter Bynner. 


GLENN FRANK 
Three of this famous American’s notable 
editorials. 


REGULAR FEATURES 

In addition to these numerous special 
features, the regular departments of The 
Scholastic will be continued: Poetry Cor- 
ner, Booklovers’ Page, Fortnight Abroad, 
Fortnight in Public Affairs, Frontispiece, 
Anniversaries, Deaths, Short Topics, and 
Lesson Plans. 





a semester 33 


60: 


a year 
(in quantities of ten or more) 


Single subscriptions 
$200 yearly each 


$] .10 


THE MOST TALKED ABOUT 


issue of The Scholastic is the annual 
“Student-Written Number”—always a re- 
markable demonstration of “Creative 
Youth” in action—to be published this 
year on April 30. The results of the 
Scholastic Awards Contests will be an- 
nounced, the prize-winning contributions 
will be published, and a galaxy of other 
student writings and art will also appear; 
the issue will be an inspiration for stu- 
dents taking English composition and art 
courses. 


FREE 


With every bulk order in effect during the 
second semester a copy of the 1927 Anthol- 
ogy of Student-Written Literature Work wiil 
be given free. This volume, to be published 
in the late Spring, will be similar to “Sap- 
lings” (the 1926 anthology) but will be 
larger. 


Use the “on approval’ coupon NOW 





TO THE SCHOLASTIC 
Wasasu BuILpiInG, PittspurGcH, Pa. 


Enter my order for subscrip- 
tions to The Scholastic, beginning with the 
issue of February 5, strictly on approval. 
It is understood that I may increase, de- 
crease, or cancel this order within 10 days 
after the first consignment of magazines is 
received, and that I shall not be charged 
for surplus copies of the first issue in case 
of a decrease or a cancellation. I am to 
receive, free of charge, the anthology of 
student work for 1927. 


Name 





School 








re 


State 

















